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LOWER COSTS 




Take one Ford tractor. Add an operator. Here's a successful formula to 
help you solve many "housekeeping" problems around your buildings and 
grounds. Mow . . . clear snow . t , dig . . . load. Ford's full line of versatile 
equipment lets you tailor the Ford tractor to lower costs on these jobs 
and many more. Coast to coast, you see more Ford tractors at work for 
cost-minded business and municipal organizations. Your Ford tractor dealer 
is the most experienced source of help 
and advice in these areas. See him soon. 
Or write for helpful literature to Indus- 
trial Sales Department, Ford Motor 
Company, Birmingham, Michigan. 
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FOR €0 YEARS THE SYMBOL 
OF DEPENDABLE PRODUCTS 




"It's been a long time since 
this customer gave us an order 9 9 



Solution: Use Long Distance to talk 
things over with inactive accounts! 

When an out-of-town customer goes beyond his 
usual buying-cycle date without ordering from you, 
there's probably something wrong, 

A good way to find out is to call him Long 
Distance and talk things over personally. Maybe a 



special offer is in order ... or a better shipping 
schedule ... or some special credit arrangement. 
Whatever the problem might be t you'll find you 
can settle it fast by phone. 

To avoid future problems, keep in touch by 
Long Distance between regular sales visits. It's 
the best way there is to keep your present cus- 
tomers buying from you — profitably. 
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Express saves us 
a week in fashion-trend 
spotting— and that can mean 
success or failure to us" 

tmng Schenendorf, Wee Prestdenl. Leslie Fay, Ate* York. 



Gugler Lithographic 
competes successfully in 
any city in the U.S.A. 
because of fast, sure 
Air Express service. 

A. A. Wuchtert, Traffic Manager of 

Gugter lithographic Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 



AMERICA'S MOST SUCCESSFUL SHIPPERS SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 




Mallory Timers reduced 
inventory two-thirds by 
shipping Air Express! 

Tad Fraissinet, Plant Manager, MaHory Timers. Warsaw. New York. 
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d of the line? 




or still gripping fine? 



Bettor traction to begin with, better gripping power day 
after day, more "new tire" body strength at recapping 
time— these are some of the reasons so many more fleet 
owners are saving with new Firestone Transport-100's as 
replacements and specifying them on new trucks. 

The wide stable center rib minimizes scuffing and squirm- 
ing to increase mileage. The flat broad tread face reduces 
uneven wear, puts more rubber on the road. More than a 



* CoUt<tht T M vf Tyrtx. Inc. for rayon ttr/ tor J 



thousand deep traction slots and grooves assure the trac- 
tion you need year around. Transport-lOQ's are even sonic- 
engineered to eliminate objectionable tire noise. 
Check with your Firestone Dealer or Store for Transport- 
100 tires, available in nylon or Tyrex" cord, tuneless or 
tubed* Always specify Firestone— Your Symbol of Quality 
and Service. Remember, you know what you're (jettintj when 
you buy Firestone. 
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AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATION 



TRANSPORT-IOO 

New High Performance Truck Tire 
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Get ready for a boomlet. 

Economic forces are shaping up for biggest 
Christmas volume ever. 

You can expect substantial advances lead- 
ing up to Yule season. 

Boomlet means record-busting volume. 
But economists won't start calling it a boom 
until jobless number is reduced and plants are 
working full steam. 
That won T t be soon. 

Labor force specialists in Washington fear 
unemployment problems will drag on into next 
year. 

Gap of unemployed plant capacity is narrow- 
ing for many industries— meaning improvement 
ahead, though not enough to wipe out excess 
capacity for some time to come, 

So call it boomlet— not boom. 

Next year looks good for most industries. 

Fresh look at major econormc trends shows 
these realistic expectations: 

Consumers will keep spending with moderate 
optimism. 

Businessmen will boost investments in new 
plants and equipment. 
Exports will expand. 

Check these major industry groups: 

Durable goods— Spending for new and used 
cars, furniture and household equipment will 
keep moving up. Volume is expected to rise 
by at least $1 billion in '64. 

Nondurable goods— Rise of an estimated $3 
billion is forecast. 

Services— From biggest spending ever, con* 
sumers are expected to lift this category by 
at least $5 billion next year over this. 

Look for final tax action no sooner than 
60 days from now. 

Chances are improving— though by no means 



certain— that tax vote will be taken before 
Congress adjourns this year. 

Jf so, look for it to be a two-year package 
that starts in January, second stage becoming 
effective in January '65. 

You can expect Senate Finance Committee 
to hold hearings for at least a month before tax 
bill reaches Senate floor for debate. 

It's certain senators will change some fea- 
tures of House proposals. 

After that, conference committee will iron out 
differences. 

Then— only then— watch for final action to 
come quickly. 

Congressmen will be eager to get home for 
Christmas. 

Prices in year ahead will begin to rise fast- 
er than in recent years. 

That's forecast of farsighted price special' 
ists studying trends. 

Prospect is that consumer index will be up 
a year from now about twice as much as it has 
risen in past year. 

For family with $10,000 income, this 
means value loss equivalent to $200 or more. 

Wholesale price index, which has held steady 
for some time, may also be moving up. 

See details— "Outlook for Prices in '64"— 
on page 36. 

Cost of borrowing may not rise as much as 
expected. 

Faster pace of business, government deficit 
problems, Federal Reserve policies put pres* 
sures on demand and supply of money. 

But other trends— such as high savings rate, 
improved cash position of corporations— tend 
to hold interest charges down. 

Balanced view, say economists, is that in- 
terest costs may already be about as high as 
they're going— for a few more months — unless 
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government money policies change. This is a 
fresh look at borrowing costs, an early bird 
view of what lies ahead. More information for 
your '64 planning will firm up in next couple 
of months. 

A $90 take-home pay check by Christ 
mas. That's prospect for average factory work- 
er with three dependents. 

With average already near $88.50 per week r 
pay's up $3 from past year, trending higher 
through months ahead. 



After-tax pay for worker 
with three dependents 

1957-1959 average $76.30 

1962 $86.10 

1963 $88.50 

Average per week for manufacturing 



Take-home pay today, if federal taxes were 
not deducted, would add up to more than $100 
a week. 

Average for factory hands is expected to go 
above $105 within next three months. 

Payroll rise reflects basic improvement in 
general business conditions. 

Number of Americans with jobs (farm work 
excluded) goes up more than 1,1 million in a 
year, adjusted for seasonal variations, 

(Farm jobs drop roughly 280,000.) 

But number out of work also goes up— about 
175.000, also allowing for seasonal changes, 

Situation characterizes what's to come. 



Future shapes up like this: U. S, economy 
is growing fast enough to put most new workers 
into jobs, but not all. 

Manpower specialists fear this will continue 
through '64. 

Jobs are more plentiful for adults in 

most localities. 

Improvement shows up here that isn't evi- 
dent in overall unemployment figures. 

Jobless rate among married men is showing 
good progress, for example. It's currently 
about three per cent, much improved from past 
year. 

But job prospects for youngsters age 14 to 
19 are not so good r although nearly 4.5 mil- 
lion in that age bracket do have jobs, 

Rate of unemployment among youngsters is 
up from past year, a factor that keeps total job- 
less rate as high as it is. 

This situation will get better this month. 

Reason: New school year starts. 

More than 47 million youngsters will enroll 
in grade and high schools. Much of teen-age 
unemployment is among high school students 
who tell government surveyors they are looking 
for summer jobs, unable to find them. 

An estimated 4.4 million will enroll in col- 
leges and universities, including those who 
join work force for the summer. 

Additional millions will go to vocational and 
other training schools operated by businesses. 

Survey results showing reduction in teen-age 
unemployment will be released in Washington 
in about four weeks. 

Ever see a $3 billion mistake? Govern- 
ment has. 

Commerce Department's revision of business 
statistics shows these trends: 

Americans saved 7.5 per cent of income in 
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past year. Rate formerly was reported as 6.8 
per cent. 

Small difference? 

Not at all- It means Americans saved $3 bil- 
lion more than was reported through govern- 
ment sampling surveys. 

Savings rate during first three months of 
this year was reported at less than $25 billion. 

Revision based on newest information lifts 
this figure. Current savings rate is probably 
running above $30 billion. 

What this tells you about business is 

that there is more money available than con- 
sumers are spending. 

Average family is saving $750 out of every 
$10,000 annual income. 

New surge of economic growth appears 
to be shaping up in Latin America. 

U. S. businessmen can expect to benefit 
substantially. 

Our exports to Latin American countries have 
been drifting lower in recent years as European 
producers have sold a larger share of that 
market. 

Now the economic winds appear to be shift- 
ing in favor of U. S. goods. 

That's prospect for years up to 1970. 

Economist Intelligence Unit, with world-wide 
economic reporting service, analyzes which in- 
dustries will do best and where goods can be 
sold. See page 80. 



unions headquartered in U. S. had grown only 
36,000 in two years. 

Total membership was 18,1 million. 
New survey will show fewer. Watch for re- 
sult about end of October. 

Don't be fooled by coming decline in new 
housing starts. 

Special situation could prove misleading 
unless you look at facts behind statistics. 

Decline is anticipated from sudden rise in 
number of new homes which have been started 
since spring. 

Example: Index of new dwellings authorized 
by local building permits shot up an estimated 
10 per cent in single month. 

Drop in rate of new building will be from 
that lofty height. 

Current rate of building is well above record 
year '59, exceeding past year by very com- 
fortable margin. 

Indicated for next year: Another rise to 
set new annual record. 

Total of around $19 billion worth of new 
homes went up in '59, less each year since. 

Dollar value will surpass that amount this 
year and next. 



Union organizational troubles will be in- 
dicated by new survey coming out soon. 

Study will show that membership is falling, 
despite increase in population, work force and 
employment. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics is government 
agency doing survey. 

Earlier study found that membership for 184 



New home building 
will rise for year 

IN BILLIONS 

1960 $16.4 

1961 $16.2 

1962 $18.3 

1963 (estimated! $19.0 
Private nonfarm ho*ncs 
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Doctor disagrees 
on value of degrees 



DON'T MAKE THAT PRETTY 
LITTLE TYPIST UNHAPPY! 




6 A 0 

6 

Give her a chance with 

EAGLE-A 

TROJAN BOND 
AND ONION SKIN 

25% Cotton Fiber 

Messy typing erasures? Fuzzy carbons? 
Don't fire the typist . . . fire the paper. 

Eagle- A Trojan Bond and Eagle* A Trojan 
Onion Skin erase quickly, cleanly without 
marring the bright surface. Carbons are 
clear as a bell. You get better looking 
letters, keep time-wasting retyping to a 
minimum, save reams of paper each year. 

Ask your stationer or printer for ANY of 
the Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter Papers with 
confidence. They come in all grades from 
the famous Eagle-A" Coupon Bond-Extra 
No. t, 100% Cotton Fiber, to Eagle-A 
Quality Bond t No. 1, Super Sulphite. 
They're packed in the Original Hinge-Top 
Box for easy handling and maximum 
economy. 

For a free test portfolio of Eagle-A Papers, 
tear off the bottom of this ad and mail it 
with a note on your letterhead to Dept. N. 
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T have read Nation's Business 
for a number of years with a great 
deal of appreciation for the breadth 
and depth of coverage of the total 
business and economic scene in 
America. An article in the July is- 
sue, however, prompts this letter. 
The article is entitled "Education- 
ists' Gadget ry Produces Poor Teach- 
ers/' by Felix Morley. 

Dr. Koerner's attack upon the 
Doctor of Education degree, as 
cited by Dr. Morley, La indefensible. 
There are a number of Doctors of 
Philosophy that still hold his point 
of view, but few who are really in- 
formed. See "The Doctorate in Ed- 
ucation" (Washington, D. C. : The 
American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, 1961, pp* 
14-15.) Also see Everett Walters 
"What Degree for College Teach- 
ers?" (Journal of Higher Education, 
XXXI, February I960, pp. 72-73. j 

Obviously some schools have wa- 
tered down the degree requirements 
for Doctor of Ed j cat ion but these 
are few. I earned my Doctor of 
Education degree at Duke Univer- 
sity— a very reputable institution— 
and my degree was conferred by 
the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, the same as the Doctor of 
Philosophy. The only difference in 
the two degrees at Duke is the lan- 
guage requirement; however, I had 
stat istics on my doctorate and, hav- 
ing studied four foreign languages, 
I know they are easier than statis- 
tics. 

Dr. Koerner s charge that the re- 
search topics of the dissertations 
have reached the ridiculous state 
may be well grounded. However, he 
fails to point out that if this is true 
in the Doctor of Education degree 
it is likewise true of the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree. Dr. Koerner 
would do well to check the disserta- 
tion abstracts (available in any 
good university library) and dis- 
cover that there are more I numeri- 
cally ) of such ridiculous titles 
culminating in a Doctor of Philoso- 
phy degree than there are resulting 
in Doctor of Education degrees. 



Degrees do not guarantee the 
competency of any man, yet I)r. 
Koerner's book, as well as Dr. Mor- 
ley's article, infers that the degree 
makes the man. I was under the im- 
pression that the man made the 
degree. 

DR. ALLAN R. SHARP 

Director of Ministerial Education 
Atlantic Christian College 
Wilson, N, C 

Tone disappoints him 

I'm disappointed with "Double 
Talk Cuts Egghead's Value to Busi- 
ness'* [April], 

Although George Odiorne un- 
doubtedly wrote the article in a 
serious attempt to offer the busi- 
nessman some useful information, 
I'm afraid the tone of his remarks 
may have done more harm than 
good. 

Much of what he points up is 
awfully true- unfortunately. But 
itffl also unfortunate that he's say- 
ing these things to the wrong audi- 
ence: the businessman already 
knows all this. This article could 
more appropriately have been pub- 
lished in some social science journal. 

But, then, it might have been 
hard to find one willing to publish 
it. 

JAMES P, DENDY, JH, 
The Boeing Company 
Seattle Wa«&. 

Managers' first goal 

Regarding "Management in the 
Future" I July ], no wonder the 
large corporations are in a profit 
squeeze if young managers are be- 
ing taught that the ultimate pur- 
pose of management is to produce 
goods and services, to develop a 
society here or in India, or to under- 
stand the Common Market. 

Isn't a manager's ultimate pur- 
pose and sole responsibility the re- 
quirement of earning a fair return 
on the stockholder's investment '.' 

We'll never have a healthy busi- 
ness climate until businessmen 
overcome the fear of stating the 
fact that business is for profit. 

II. K. F0VJTE 

Drake Manufacturing Company 
Chicago. III. 
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Free booklets 
tailored to the 
needs of small 
businesses 



As a special service. Phoenix Mutual 
has prepared these up-to-date book- 
lets on some of the special problems 
that confront every small business 
today. The continued success of your 
business may depend on your knowl- 
edge of these essential facts. These 
booklets, based on years of experi- 
ence in business insurance, are yours 
for the asking, Simply clip the coupon 
to your business letterhead. You will 
receive the booklets you want with- 
out cost or obligation. 






partnership. How partners 
can protect themselves, their 
families and their business 
in the event of the death of 
one partner. 



split dollar. How progres- 
sive managementcan provide 
generous benefits to selected 
employees at a minimum 
cost to the business. 



key men. How a growing busi- 
ness can heip prevent the se- 
rious financial setbacks often 
caused by the loss of exec- 
utives and key employees. 




pension plans. A booklet 
which talis in layman's Ian* 
guage how to install and pro- 
vide funds for an employee 
pension plan. 




DEFERRED COMPENSATION, 

How businesses are solving 
the financial problems of key 
executives through deferred 
compensation. 



PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 

BUSINESS INSURANCE PLANS 



Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
476 Elm Street. Hertford 15. Conn, 

f*foas© send me without charge the new book- 
lets I have checked below. 

□ Partnership ~ Key Men ~ Split Dollar 

Li Pension PUn» Deferred Compensation 

Name. 

Business Address„ 

City 



Stm_ 




Expert communications counsel. Up-to-date 
communications services. They can help you 
solve business problems. Let us prove it. 




Give our Communications Consultant a call. 
He'll gladly visit you, make a thorough study of 
your present communications setup and give 
you a detailed report. Free of cost. 

If more-up-to-date services can help you 
operate more efficiently, he'll tell you where and 
how and why. No double-talk or empty promises. 
He knows he has to deliver. And he has the 



finest of business communications to back up 
his proposal. Some of them are shown above. 

You have everything to gain from talking with 
this man. Just call your Bell Telephone Business 
Office and ask for a Communications Consultant. 



Bell Telephone System 




PICTURE 
STORY ol 
Ihe many 
menage merit 
worries, office 
or inoD "extras" 
taken evt of your 
Office end handled 
completely by 
KATtONALEASEI 



get the FULL benefits 
of truckleasing 

with a 



lationa 



b 



ease 



• Education: the business stake 
Why special services are booming 
• Tough questions test managers 



FULL service PLAN! 

there are many forms of 
teasing but from only ONE 
do you derive full benefits 



Just what you're looking for. 

might well be one of these full -service 
national ease plans They will help you 
COMPARE the NO capital. ONE-in vo.ee 
nationalise way against your present 
program for acquiring and maintaining 
your trucks. 

ADD-A-TRUCK plan: As you ex- 
pand, COMPARE # he NO upkeep, NO worry 
NATIONAL EASE way /.'if your £:.re-->ent a ay 

RETIREMENT plan: COMPARE the 
eff tciency of replacing old trucks with new 
Chevrolet or other fine makes, painted, 
tfttttfed licensed and completely main- 
tained by nat tOrn al£ *SF., against the cost 
of Otherwise acquiring and maintaining 
new ones' DON'T FREEZE YOUR NEW 
CAPITAL in your fleet Save work, save 
troubles, save expense. 

The PILOT plan: COMPARE one 
division or branch operating the 
natidnalEase way, again st the actual costs 
and confusions of your present way. It's 
eaty to figure the nationalEase savings, 
because there's only ONE invoice tor ALL 
truck expense - . . and you know the com 
in advance ' 



A rVaNoriwfde NefwosV 
of LOCALLY 0WN6D, 
NAltONAUY 
EXPERIENCED 
officiate*. 





NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM | 

S«t*ini ofiiuipjl ;i!,n of 1ft* Untied Slrtn »iwJ C*n«d* 

1123 E Jackion «kd-. Suite E 9, Chicago 4, I II J 



The return this month of millions of 
young Americans to high schools 
and colleges across the nation pro- 
vides a note of unusual timeliness 
for the question: 

How much and in what ways do 
American businesses benefit from 
their investment in education? 

More and more corporate dollars 
are flowing into the educational 
system. 

The Council for Financial Aid to 
Education reports that company 
contributions to higher education 
jumped from approximately $7H.o 
million in 1954 to $200 milion last 
year, A further increase is projected 
for this year. The Council estimates 
that cor no rate giving to colleges and 
universities will top $500 million 
annually by 1970. 

Increases have come not only in 
direct gifts to colleges but in finan- 
cial aid to foundations, in scholar- 
ships and fellowships for individ- 
uals, in research grants, and in 
other forms, including the subsidi- 
zation by many companies of edu- 
cational effort by employes. 

What about the feed-back? 

Nation's Business asked this 
question of economists, educators 
and business leaders. Virtually all 
agree that business derives vital 
benefits from its support of educa- 
tion, particularly a1 lh< university 
level. One businessman, Charles J. 
Zimmerman, president of The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, states flatly: 

"America's economic progress, 
and all other progress . . will 
depend almost totally upon the job 
we do in education." 

« • e 

The payback factor in business sup- 



port of higher education has a num- 
ber of important facets, authorities 
point out. 

In a period when companies bad- 
ly need workers with a high degree 
of ability and job preparation, in- 
stitutions of higher education are 
a key source. 

J. E. Smith, a spokesman for 
Armstrong Cork Company, tells 
Nation's Business: 

"There is no doubt that we fat 
Armstrong Cork] have benefited 
from the support of higher education. 
Forty-seven per cent of our malt? 
salaried employes are college grad- 
uates. Support of higher education 
provides not only people of high 
caliber, but also ideas and services, 
such as fruitful results obtained 
from study sponsored by our re- 
search grants." 

A somewhat different view of the 
broad outlines of educational invest- 
ment and its impact comes from 
Martin R. Gainsbrugh, vice presi- 
dent of the National Industrial 
( onference Hoard. I le says: 

"Education is but one of many 
societal factors affecting a nation's 
growth rate. Indeed, the very form 
of government can influence eco- 
nomic growth through dulling or 
stimulating industrial or business 
incentive. Religion, too, can alter 
man's desire for material goods and 
his work motivation. 

"Briefly, then, education has 
played a significant role but its 
importance may well be overem- 
phasized in current discussion." 



Some business spokesmen challenge 1 
the idea that corporations have an 
obligation -as corporations -to chan- 
nel funds to colleges and universi- 
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About as long as he can live on a slap 
on the back. And no valuable em- 
ployee these days will settle for that, 
a You can give your employees {and 
yourself)an attractive retirement pro- 
gram— with a mony Group Pension 
Plan. • Premiums for employees are 
a deductible business expense. 
And mony plans guarantee a lifetime 



How long 
can a man live 
on a gold watch? 



income or the option of a lump-sum 
payment at retirement. When taken 
away at retirement* these sums are 
taxed at the favorable capital-gains 
rate . . . provided the plan meets 
Treasury Department requirements 
for a qualified plan. ■ Your mony 
man will set up the plan t and explain 
the details to all your employees. 



Call mony for information. Or write 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Of New York, Dept. NB 93, 1740 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. 

MONY 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 

When it comes to employee benefits . . . MONY KNOWS 



PLANNING TO BUILD, BUY OR RENT? 

This catalog 
can save you 
money! 




You don't need a magician to find a sure-fire way to save your- 
self a tidy sum of money. Just look to the creators of Dixisteel 
Buildings and latch onto a building that's so economical you can 
own for less than it costs to rent. 

All the facts are right here in this brand new, Dixisteel Build- 
ing catalog. It describes the major components of the 1,200 basic 
building units in the Dixisteel Building line and clearly illus- 
trates the variety of ways in which your needs can be served. 

See your Dixisteel Building dealer or write for this free cata- 
log and find out how you too can own for less than it costs to 
rent . , , with a Dixisteel Building. 

Fill out this coupon for your FREE . , . 
NEW Dixisteel Building Catalog 



SEE THE 



YELLOW PAGES 



J Atlantic Steel Co., P.O, Box 1714, Atlanta T, Ga. 

□ Please send me data and information on DIXISTEEL 
Buildings. 

Q I am interested in a dealer franchise. 



FOR THE NAME | 

OF YOUR 
LOCAL DEALER 



NAME_ 



COMPANY. 



L. 



STREET ADDRESS. 
CITY „ 



-STATE^ 



SOME DEALER FRANCHISES STILL OPEN 



Member 


STEEL BUILDING DIVISION 


MBMR 

| Manufacturers Attn, j 


' Atlantic Steel Company 

P.O. SOX 1714 ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA H7S-3441 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

ties. Economist Ira T. Ellis of Du 
Pont, for example, believes that 
"massive financial support of higher 
education' 1 using stockholder-owned 
funds is not a proper function of 
corporations, but should be a matter 
of personal action by individuals in 
all walks of life. 

"To promote the aim of higher 
personal contributions for education 
and similar purposes." says Mr. 
Ellis, "we need substantially lower 
rates of federal personal income 
taxes, especially in the higher brack- 
ets where much of the property 
accumulation occurs. Under today s 
tax laws it is difficult for individuals 
to accumulate large amounts of cap 
ital from earnings. 

"Reduction of federal spending 
and therefore of federal tax rates 
would also permit further increases 
in tuition and other college charges 
to help finance higher education." 



Keep your «ye on business services. 

That's the booming business of 
providing companies with services 
of a unique or short-term nature- 
emergency secretarial help, leasing, 
special sales teams used to intro- 
duce a new product, and so on. 

From relatively minism]*' -f.-md 
ing as recently as the 1940s, the 
business services field, especially 
that involving firms which supply 
emergency manpower, has zoomed 
to multimillion dollar heights and 
is pacing the rapid growth of service 
industries as a whole. 

One prominent representative of 
business services, Elmer L. Winter, 
president of Manpower, Inc., says 
he foresees continued growth in 
demand for employes of the kind 
supplied by his firm through its 300 
offices in this country and in Europe. 
Canada. Japan, Australia, and coun- 
tries of Latin America. 

This will come despite the effect of 
automated procedures on office oper 
at ions and personnel requirements, 
Mr. Winter believes. An attorney 
by background, he and an associate 
started Manpower, Inc., in 1948, 
lost $HUXX) their first year, had a 
sales volume of $56.7 million last 
year, 

Mr Winter says increased paper- 
work requirements which govern- 
ment imposes on business have 
caused an increased demand for 
temporary clerical help. He also 
attributes the surge in his business 
to the fact that many firms find 
they can cut costs by using tempo- 
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THERE'S A LOT OF "TELEPHONE " IN SYLVAN I A TV 



At GT&E, research is the fountainhead of advanced communications. This is dramatically demonstrated 
in the 1964 line ofSylvania TV sets and stereo equipment, with engineering innovations drawn from con- 
tinuing research in the laboratories of General Telephone & Electronics. With higher levels of perform- 
ance and dependability, these new Sylvania TV receivers and phonographs serve as another example of 
how GT&E works to further the technology of sight and sound in all phases of modern communications. 



GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 



QT&E SUBSIDIARIES: General Telephone Operating Companies In 32 states 
A Electronics International - General Telephone Directory Co. • Automatic Electric 



General Telephone dJ Electronics Laboratories • General Telephone 
Lenkurt Electric * Sylvania Electric Products 



Who says "It's the most in tilt-cabs!" 






It's easier to handle 
this INTERNATIONAL 
Tilt-Cab in traffic be* 
cause ft turns sharper. 

A CO Loaostar truck 
has a 50 e turning: angle 
in In. tii directions, 
wide-track f rent axle 
and short wheeibase— 
that makes a big difiVr- 
ence in crowded city 
delivery work. 



Working in and out of 
this cab is a breeze! 

The step up is low so 
you're not tired at the 
end of the day. You 
move freely across the 
flat floor to get out the 
other door— no engine 
doghouse or fixed con- 
trol island. And there's 
room enough for three 
men U% sH n unfortably. 



This truck was really 
designed for the driver. 

More glass area all- 
around gives you better 
visibility. Much of the 
wheel shock is absorbed 
by the jointed steering 
column — and the gear 
shift is on the cnlumn I 
That flat angle steer- 
ing wheel makes it eas- 
ier driving all day. 



Servicing the CO LOAD- 
STAR is easier, too. Ex- 
clusive rubber torsion 
springs help the cah t Ut 
forward, so there's very 
little effort. And since 
the cn^im- is located 
further back, you can 
walk right in for 
"stand- up" access— a 
big factor in saving 
time and money. 



You wouldn't expect this 
many "premium" fea- 
tures. Alternator stand- 
ard, heat-resistant 
Hypalon wiring insu- 
lation, extra protect ion 
against rust and corro- 
sion, gas or diesel 
power. International 
has the "most" in the 
tfl.500 27.nOOIb.CiVW 
class with the CO TiU- 
Cab Loadstar! 



Before your drivers start telling you about them, 

get trie whole story on the new CO Tilt-Dab LOADSTAR models at your INTERNATIONAL Truck Dealer or Branch. 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 



WORLD'S MOST 
COMPLETE LINE 




International Harvester Company 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

rary employes on many jobs instead 
of maintaining fulltime complement. 



How well could you field a tough 
question about the American free 
enterprise system if it were thrown 
at you by a person in a foreign 
country? 

The Business Council for In- 
ternational Understanding, which 
trains executives preparing for over- 
seas assignments, rinds that "sur~ 
prisingly few do well in explaining 
our economic system to persons of 
other countries/ 1 

John S. Walter, deputy director 
of the council's training program at 
American University in Washing- 
ton, says, "The American business- 
man, by and large, has not been 
equipped to work in cross-cultural 
situations which arise when U. S. 
companies go international and 
move personnel abroad." 

Representatives of the United 
States Information Agency are 
used in the Council's training pro- 
gram to play the roles of for- 
eigners who needle Americans or 
probe for an explanation for why 
we do things the way we do. Re- 
plies of trainees in such sessions 
frequently are less than articulate. 

Why is this so? Mr. Walter thinks 
the explanation is that many busi- 
nessmen are so wrapped up in 
their own job specialization that 
they do not take the time to step 
back and study our economic sys- 
tem or lo determine just how much 
they don't know about it. 



More and more businessmen are 
making their influence felt in state 
and local politics, despite the tra- 
ditional reluctance* of some to enter 
this field (see "Washington Mood/' 
page 21 ) i 

From throughout America come 
reports of executives contributing 
their energies, as well as their 
money, in support of political can- 
didates. Many have volunteered 
their services in precinct work pre- 
paratory lo the 1984 elections. Some 
are even seeking office themselves. 

A steadily increasing number of 
companies are sponsoring nonparti- 
san political action courses for their 
employes. An estimated half million 
persons have taken the Action 
Course in Practical Politics of the 
Chamber of Commerce of U.S. since 
it was first offered four and one half 
years ago. 




Jean King, owner. Bazaar Travel Bureau, Inc. 

(Address on request) 



Why Jean King uses a postage meter 
to mail 10 letters a day- 



Miss Jean King, airlines ticketing 
veteran, took a job in a small branch 
of a big travel agency. Later, she 
bought the branch, renamed it, and 
now happily serves clients from 
Boston to Key West. "You can count 
me as a satisfied postage meter user," 
she said. "I was glad to get rid of 
the bother of taking care of, and 
sticking, stamps. And 1 like our 
slogan printed on the envelope. So, 
while mail isn't a big thing here, 1 
appreciate the convenience and the 
neatness of the meter/* 

Successful people prefer a postage 
meter— to stocking and safeguarding 
pre-stamped envelopes or adhesive 
stamps, and to tedious, time-wasting 
stamp sticking. With the meter, you 
print postage as you need it. directly 
on the envelope, or on special tape 
for parcel post, You always have the 
right stamp for any kind of maiJ. 
Mailing is cleaner, easier, taster. 

Other benefits: Positive protection 
of postage from damage, misuse 
loss, plus automatic and accurate 
accounting for postage. Fewer trips 
to the postofnee, where the meter is 



Pitney -Bowes 

Originator of the 
Postage Meter 



set for as much postage as you want 
to huy. With every meter stamp you 
can print your own small ad, if you 
want one. 




Metered mail needs less handling 
in the postoffice, can often make 
earlier trains and p Lines 

Every small business can now 
have a postage meter. The little, 
low-cost DM. the desk model, is 
made for the small mailer. Over 
a third of DM users average less 
than $1 a day. favor metered mail 
for its convenience and eMiciency 
Call any of PH\ 170 offices and ask 
for a demonstration of the meter 
model you should have. 

FREEr \'e*> booklet, "ft Questions to Ask 
Yourself About Your Use of the £/.£. 
Math" plus hands chut! of latest pitiful 
rates , Send cuutum. 



PriNFY-BoWES, Inc. 
1351 Pacific Street 
Stamford. Conn. 06904 

Please send free booklet at id 
postal rafc ciuirt. 



\'ame 



Address- 



( itv 
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"Why we chose the NCR 315 Computer with CRAM." 



— ASSOCIATES INVESTMENT COMPANY — Soum Bend, Ind 



"Our decision to Install three NCR 315 
Computer Systems with CRAM (Card 
Random Access Memory) was based 
upon three basic considerations: 
f. The unique random processing capa- 
bilities of CRAM will enable us to proc- 
ess over 60,000 daily transactions in o 
more efficient ond economical manner. 
2. With nearly 600 offices located 
throughout the U. 5. and Canada, we 
need daily management reports. Our 



NCR Computer System will help expe- 
dite this necessary management dato. 
3. In the post ten years we have had 
a growth rote of over 250%. With assets 
of over one billion dollars, we needed 
a computer system that was more than a 
data processor— it had to be a manage- 
ment tool also. The NCR 315 Computers 
with CRAM fulfill this need, enabling us 
to analyze the profitability of each of 
the financing services furnished by our 



company and its subsidiaries. 

"We are sure as we move into the 
future that our choice of the NCR 315 
will prove to be o profitable decision.'* 

O. C Capfmcho*/, Jr 
Chairmen a/ rhc Aoo/d, ^ttooalei inveitmtnt Company 

The building complex, shown above. || now 
under construction and will be The Associaies 
now heodquoriers for neorly 600 branch offkei 
throughouf the United States and Conodo. 



NCR PROVIDES TOTAL SYSTEMS — FROM ORIGINAL ENTRY TO FINAL REPORT- 

THROUGH ACCOUNTING MACHINES, CASH REGISTERS OR ADDING MACHINE S. AMD DATA PROCESSING 

Tne National Cash Register Co.-iJ33 offices In \2Q countries* 79 years of helping business save money 
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Political parties need 
more than your money 

BY MERRIMAN SMITH 



Since they have such a reputation for squab* 
bling among themselves, Democrats are comforted 
no little when top Republicans begin throwing rocks 
at each other 

Thus, President Kennedy undoubtedly derives 
some degree of satisfaction and possibly a bit of 
amusement at the discontent reflected in the high- 
powered jockeying between Sen. Barry Goldwater 
and Gov. Nelson Rockefeller for post position in the 
1964 G. O. P. race. 

The somewhat unusually early skirmishing between 
the Rockefeller and Goldwater forces has tended to 
obscure a problem which many thinking Republicans 
regard as being importantly basic. This problem truly 
is dual. It involves the recruitment of younger, more 
attractive and more aggressive candidates on the local, 
state and congressional levels, plus the matter of 
getting some real political organizational work out 
of conservatives who feel they have done their bit 
simply by mailing in a contribution. 

• # • 

Rather than see a third party of southern conser- 
vatives siphon off a certain amount of support into 
meaningless columns of also-ran figures in the fall 
ot 1964, the Republicans would like to recruit some 
attractive G. O. P. candidates in the south for Con- 
gress (to say nothing of the metropolitan and in- 
dustrial areas of the big- vote states). 

Typical— possibly more than typical— of Republi- 
cans who are trying to do something about the 
southern situation is Horace E. Henderson of McLean, 
Va.» the state Republican chairman. Mr. Henderson 
is a 45-year-old former Democrat who was attracted 
into the Republican party in 1952 by Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower's first presidential candidacy. 

He says his party's lineup of state candidates will 
represent a 100 per cent increase over any previous 
G. O. P. offering in Virginia. 



Merriman Smith is the White House reporter for 
United Press International. 



Mr. Henderson's in better shape than many of his 
southern Republican colleagues. The Virginia G. 0. P. 
in 1962 elected two congressmen and came close to 
capturing two other House seals. But there remains 
a difficult problem of a split vote among the conserva- 
tives. The Democratic power in Virginia is repre- 
sented by the veteran Senator Harry Flood By rd 
who is about as conservative, particularly on matters 
of government finance, as any Republican. 



Thus the Republicans in Virginia will have to base 
their appeal for Democratic defectors more on state 
than on national issues. 

This situation is duplicated in other states. 

Recently in the Old Dominion there has been an 
easily detectable surge of enthusiasm for Senator 




Many businessmen find it practically impossible to 
picture themselves as candidates tor minor offices 



Goldwater among some of the business leaders and 
well-to-do folks who sec in the Anzonan a chance to 
lead federal polit y into much more conservative paths. 

Men and women of this sort have contributed 
money. They were sufficiently fired up to attend a 
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large Gold water-for- President rally in Washington 
during the summer, although they were a bit dis- 
appointed that their idol could not make it to the 
meeting himself . 

But beyond mailing a check and attending an oc- 
casional rally, working politic? is pretty much of g 
mystery to these people. There is some hazy mystique 
about precinct, practical politics to many business- 
men; a matter better left to the professionals. 

This type of thinking is what the national Re- 
publican leadership, from General Eisenhower on 
down, has been seeking to correct for some years, 
particularly since Mr. Kennedy's squeak-through 
victory in 1962, 

• # • 

The Democrats have not had quite the same prob- 
lem. Their national strength for years has derived to 
a large extent from a coalition of minorities who, by 
their very nature, are political activists. This is why 
at times the Democratic party can split asunder be- 
tween elections, but pull back together when faced 
with a common foe. 

Genera] Eisenhower believes that too many busi- 
nessmen who yearn deeply and sincerely for the 
Republican party to return to national power still 
are not willing to put themselves on the political fir- 
ing line. Their reasons are various: too busy, don't 
know enough about it. electioneering is too seamy, the 
thought of offering themselves for minor public office 
is beyond either comprehension or consideration. 

There have been some recent examples that would 
seem to attack the antiparticipation theory of many 
Republican businessmen. One was the election of 
George Romney of American Motors as governor of 
Michigan. Another is the drive for the Illinois G. O. P. 
gubernatorial nomination by Charles Percy, the dy- 
namic boss of Bell & Howell, 

In truth, trie Democrats offer an even wider slice 
of wealthy, influential men who went into professional 
politics with success and vigor, starting off with the 
President, himself, and his two brothers; Secretary 
of Commerce Luther Hodges, and Undersecretary 
of State AverelJ Harriman, Admittedly these cases 
are rather notable, but each man, for all his wealth 
and regardless of motive, slogged through the ward 
level of politics on the way to his present high fed- 
eral station, 

• • • 

What both parties well could use are leaders of 
business, labor, and the professions who are willing 
to grub in the lower echelons of politics. Either 
party can come up with attractive candidates for 
high office, hut it is on the lower levels the local, 
county, and state levels— where a greater diversity 
of political participants is needed. 

Over the years, the makeup of Congress, from the 
standpoint of professional background, has broadened 
considerably. Although lawyers still predominate, 
there has been a small but steady increase in men and 



women from other backgrounds, including education, 
labor, and some from business. 

This encouraging trend, however, does not get to 
the root of the matter; it does not bring people emi- 
nently qualified for leadership into local, county, and 
state political activity, I. For another view see "Exec- 
utive Trends," page 19, 1 

# • • 

An enthusiastic southern conservative executive 
was telling recently how he was working "heart and 
soul*' for Senator Gold water. 

Asked what he meant, he said lavishly, "I've con- 
tributed to the state and national funds, and I've 
gotten a lot of my friends to do the same/' 

One of his listeners, a dour veteran of the Wash- 
ington scene, said, "So far, so good— why don't you 
run for county supervisor or the state legislature—if 
you're such a hot conservative and a Republican, 
that is the way to strengthen your party in this state." 

The executive was stunned by the idea. 

"What would I do in the legislature?" he replied. 
"Me run for office? In the first place, so few voters 
in this section know me that I'd be laughed out of 
town before I was licked. And besides, where would I 
find the time for this sort of thing?" 

This was a man who complains bitterly from time 
to time about what happens in his state capital, yet 
offhand, he could not give the name of his representa- 
tive in the state assembly. 

What he does not stop to remember, in the pres- 
sure of running his business affairs and fighting what 
he regards as excessive government regulation, is 
that somebody finds the time to run for county super- 




Contributions are important, but can't take place 
of down-to-earth political work in local campaigns 



visor and the state assembly. And these somebodies 
grow up to be congressmen, senators, governors, and 
on occasions, Presidents. 

No one would expect business, professional, and 
labor leaders to leave their posts en masse and sud- 
denly offer themselves for office. But they might help 
themselves and the country, too, by actually working 
in a political campaign. Most labor leaders have 
learned their lesson. It will be interesting in 1964 
to see how many of their opposite numbers absorb and 
put into operation the same knowledge. 
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Plentyl 

O'Brien is a receiving clerk and he'll 
tell you that the A. B, Dick fluid dupli- 
cator his company uses for purchase- 
order 'receiving paperwork saves him 
time, eye strain, and costly mistakes. 
He'll tell you about the old days, 
. when the receiving depart- 
ment didn't get enough information 
about material to be delivered a . . 
when lie had no way of quickly and 



too 



accurately notifying all parties of the 
receipt of material . . . when too often 
someone forgot to copy essential infor- 
mation on a receiving report . . * and 
when the filth and sixth carbons were 
almost illegible. 

The A. B. Dick fluid duplicator 
changed all that In fact, the com- 
pany's new "one- writing" paperwork 
sNstem started a chain reaction which 



saves time, cuts down on errors and 
speeds procedures all the way down 
the line, 

Wc think it can do the same for your 
company. May we show you how? Call 
your A. B. Dick products distributor 
(he's in the Yellow Pages). Or, con- 
tact A. B. Dick Company, 5700 West 
Touhy Avenue, Chicago 48, 111, Dept. 
121 A 



A B DICK 

COrtlNC / DunfCATlNC products • electronic data presehtation 




FIRST 
FULL-CAPABILITY 
COMPUTER 
PRICEO FROM 
$16,250 



• * 



* * 

• 



• • • 



The General Precision LGP 21 Now you can increase the productivity of your • 
personnel and management staff with an LGP*21. first full-capability, general- pur- • 
pose digital computer to seV f or a basic price of $16,250. {Add $5250 for special " 
input/output typewriter.) Or lease the LGP 21 under a variety of plans to fit your • 
needs. Use of 5G0-program library included. Large disc memory: 4096 words of 9 • 
decimal digits each (36,000+ decimal digits). Compact vocabulary: 23 commands * 
covering all arithmetic functions. Adaptable: 32 addresses for program control of * 
input and output equipment. Easy to operate. Completely mobile. Send for full details ! * 



COWMfRCIAlCOMPUTEW DIVISION 



<W> ®[ 



INFORMATION SYSTEMS GROUP 

101 W, Alameda Av* . Burba nk, Calif. 
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Electoral reform would make 
your vote more important 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



With the passing of summer the presidential 
campaign of 1964 begins to get into stride. From now 
on politics, and political considerations, will be in- 
creasingly to the fore. 

Although the first preferential primary (New 
Hampshire) is still six months distant, it is already 
apparent that prcconvention maneuvering will this 
time be more complicated and probably even more 
acrimonious than usual. 

It is as certain as anything can be in jx>litics that 
the President will be the nominee of his party. But 
the narrowness of his victory in and the depth 

of the split between northern and southern Demo 
crats, combine to give aid and comfort to Republican 
strategists. 

On the other hand, discord is by no means lacking 
within the G.O.P. And the greater the possibility of 
a Republican victory, the more bitter will be the 
contest to select its standard-bearer. 

• » • 

With the stage thus set, and with the vivid interest 
that our presidential campaigns always arouse, it is 
curious that one fundamental consideration has as 
yet received so little attention from the commen- 
tators. This is the alteration in the composition of 
the Electoral College that has taken place since the 
I960 voting. It will affect the strategy of both parties 
the more because the whole device of the electoral 
vote has been at least inferential ly attacked in recent 
Supreme Court decisions. 

In March, 1962, in the Tennessee reapportionment 
case, the Supreme Court ruled that "equal protection 
of the laws* 1 is denied, and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment therefore violated, unless the districts electing 
State legislators are of approximately equal popula- 
tion. It was called "invidious discrimination" for a 
district with several times the population of another 
to have only the same numerical representation at 
the State capital 

From this conclusion two of the nine judges dis- 
sented strongly. In what turned out to be his last 
opinion from the Bench, Justice Frankfurter argued 
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that the American theory of government has always 
emphasized qualitative rather than quantitative rep- 
resentation. He called this decision ( Baker v. Cam 
"a massive repudiation of our whole past " 

During the 18 months since the Tennessee case 
was decided many State legislatures have conscien- 
tiously endeavored to redistrict so as to make every 
vote of approximately equal weight. Hut the effort 
has been confined to the composition of these local 
representative organs. The principle of arithmetical 
equality has not been applied to congressional dis- 
tricts and there is no serious move in Congress U\ 
make it applicable. 

Neither is there any chance that the present Con- 
gress will promote reform of the Electoral College, 
although the inequities in its functioning are far 
more pronounced and far more significant than is the 




Electoral t otes oj the 11 states in white above could 
elect new President even if all others opposed him 



case with the distribution of seats in State legislat ures. 

It is in his vote for President of the United States 
that the American citizen, regardless of party, really 
suffers "invidious discrimination." The Supreme 
Court has not yet attempted to confront that issue. 

Because it never meets as a body, and functions 
only once every four years, many Americans have 
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only a vague idea of what the Electoral College is. 
They do not realize that in three presidential elec- 
tions, to which 1964 could add a fourth, the system 
has worked to defeat the candidate who was actually 
favored by a majority of the voters. And, as at pres- 
ent operated, it always profoundly distorts the pop- 
ular vote in favor of one or another candidate, 

• • • 

In 1960. for instance, the two leading contestants 
received a practically equal popular vote. The dif- 
ference in Mr. Kennedy's favor, as far as it can be 
accurately calculated, was barely one tenth of one 
per cent of the nearly 70 million ballots cast. But 
Mr, Kennedy's electoral vote— the one that really 
counted- was 303 to Mr. Nixon s 219, a comfortable 
margin of 16 per cent. A further anomaly is that 
Senator Harry Byrd, who was not a candidate and 
received only a handful of write-in popular votes, 
nevertheless was given 15 electoral votes. That is the 
number an active candidate would now obtain if he 
carried the five States of Alaska, Delaware, Nevada, 
Vermont and Wyoming. 

The Electoral College, as established by Article II 
of the Constitution, has a membership equal to the 
total representation of each State in Congress, both 
Senate and House. Since every State has two sen- 
ators and at least one representative, no State can 
have fewer than three electoral votes. The ceiling, 
however, rises or falls in accordance with each State's 
population as determined by the latest decennial 
census. But these changes must be within the total 
membership of the so-called College. For the 1964 
election this will be 535, corresponding to the con- 
gressional total of 100 senators and 435 members of 
the House. 

Since population changes throughout the country 
are very uneven, this complicated system means that 
some States gain sharply in electoral votes white 
others lose proportionately. Thus, by the last census, 
California gained eight congressmen and therefore 
eight electoral votes. Florida gained four. Pennsyl- 
vania, on the other hand, lost three while New York 
and Massachusetts each lost two, A number of other 
States each lost or gained a single electoral vote. 

For two reasons these changes are currently of 
great political significance. The coining presidential 
election will he the first in which th:»y are reflected, 
since the 1960 census returns were not verified before 
the Kennedy- Nixon contest, in which the a 11- impor- 
tant electoral vote was based on the 1950 census. 
The alterations now in effect are so pronounced as 
to require quite different forecasting and strategy by 
the professional politicians. 

In the second place, factionalism has weakened 
the undemocratic practice whereby the entire elec- 
toral vote of a State is cast for the candidate who re- 
ceives even a mere plurality of the popular vote. 
This " winner- takes-all" procedure has no precise 
legal sanction but is entrenched because it is impar- 
tially helpful to the professional politicians. It is a 



persuasive argument, in the key States, that financial 
contributions will serve to swing a massive bloc of 
electoral votes. 

But this practice is glaringly inconsistent with the 
Supreme Court dictum that a State should not ''weigh 
one person's vote more heavily than it does another's/* 
The 1960 election in Illinois will illustrate. 

In that politically important State 2,377,846 votes 
were counted for Mr, Kennedy and 2,368,988 for Mr. 
Nixon. Since more than 10,000 valid votes went to a 
third candidate, Mr, Kennedy failed to obtain a 
majority, yet all of the then 27 electoral votes of 
Illinois were cast for htm. In California, where Mr. 
Nixon won by an eyelash, the political result, though 
not its undemocratic nature, was reversed, 

• • • 

In the coming presidential election 268 electoral 
votes, being a majority of the total of 535, will be de- 
cisive. It is noteworthy that this majority, next year, 
can be exactly provided by just 11 of the 50 States, 
the electoral vote of which will be: New York 43, 
California 40, Pennsylvania 29, Illinois 26, Ohio 26, 
Texas 25, Michigan 21, New Jersey 17, Florida 14. 
Massachusetts 14. North Carolina 13. 

If the unit rule for the electoral vote is maintained 
a candidate running narrowly ahead in these 11 States 
would become President, even if the popular vote in 
the other 39 States were ten to one against him. For 
that reason party leadership concentrates on soli- 
darity and discipline in these key States. 

But there is no basis for party solidarity without 
a common and distinct political philosophy, for Demo- 
crats on the one hand, Republicans on the other. 
Since this is so clearly lacking, the situation entour- 
ages not p;«rty shifting so much as the selection of 
uncommitted electors. They have the unquestionable 
right to cast their conclusive presidential votes for 
anybody they choose, whether or not a party nominee. 
That is what worries the pros in both parties, and 
makes the outcome next year unpredictable. 

m • • 

Already one result of the bubbling fluidity in I he 
political scene is obvious. For the first time in the 
history of the Republic we see a potential candidate 
from a State which ranks near the bottom in the 
column of electoral votes. 

Senator Gold water's Arizona has only five of these 
all-important votes, less than one per cent of the total. 
Governor Rockefeller's New York disposes of 43, 
or slightly more than eight per cent. Other factors 
aside, that ratio would once have reflected the bet- 
ting odds for the nomination of potential opposition 
party candidates from those two States. It certainly 
does not do so today. 

More than any other factor, the recalcitrance of 
professional politicians has so far prevented that re- 
form of the Electoral College which is so evidently 
overdue. The Supreme Court has inferentially criti- 
cized the present arrangement. But a more cogent 
reason for expecting change is that the system of win- 
ner-takes-all has begun to work against the interest 
and control of those who make politics their primary 
business. 
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DID YOU KNOW: 



Greyhound Package Express 
actually helps reduce the need 
for large inventories 



Every day, more and more retailers are dis- 
covering that it's no longer necessary to carry 
large stocks of merchandise. Whatever they 
need, can be shipped to them fast! And, when 
they specify Greyhound Package Express, a 
shipment called for in the morning, is very 
often on the shelf the very same day. The re- 
tailer actually enjoys the advantages of storage 
and warehousing, without the costs. 

Greyhound Package Express is thoroughly 
equipped for this new kind of inventory control 
in retailing. Experience has shown Greyhound 
Package Express to be unequalled for DE- 
PENDABILITY, COVERAGE, FREQUENCY 
and ECONOMY. As a businessman, you owe it 
to yourself and your company to check the 
advantages of Greyhound Package Express. 



EXAMPLES OF FREQUENCY, SPEED AND LOW COST 
OF GREYHOUND PACKAGE EXPRESS. 



OejtinalioRi 



Buses 



Time 



20 
tfat. 



30 



40 « 
Ibv 



New York-Boston 


20 


5 hr$. 15 mm. 


$1.80 


$2.10 


$2,35 


San Franeisco-Sacramenti 


32 


] hr. 45 min 


us 


1,35 


1.50 


Chicjffa— Detroit 


9 


S hrs> 50 min, 


190 


2.15 


2.45 


Atlanta- Birmingham 


10 


3 hrs. 45 min. 


1.65 


1.90 


2.20 


Pittsburgh -Cleveland 


IS 


2 hrs, 55 min. 


1.60 


1.85 


2.15 


Dal las -San Antonio 


10 


7 hrs. 15 min. 


1,90 


2.15 


2-45 


St. Louis-Kansas City 


s 


6 hrs, 30 min. 


1.90 


2.15 


245 


Los Angeles— BakersTield 


2? 


2 hrs. 50 mm. 


US 


1.45 


1,70 


New Orleans-Mobile 


U 


3 hrs, 50 min. 


1 65 


L90 


2.20 



* Other low rates up to 100 lbs. 



Did you know: Greyhound buses have facilities 
to transport more than a million cubic feet of car- 
£0 over more than 100,000 miles of routes, daily? 
Did you know: Greyhound buses travel over a 
million miles a day, over more than 100,000 miles 
of highways, providing package-shipping and re- 
ceiving service to thousands of communities not 
served by any other form of public transportation ? 
Did you know: Greyhound Package Express 
service is available 24 hours a day,.. seven days 
a week, including Sundays and holidays? 

Did you know: Greyhound Package Express 



is very often faster than any other shipping serv- 
ice... including air? Packages going hundreds of 
miles very often arrive the same day shipped. 
This startling service is made possible by 
Greyhound's frequent schedules... and downtown- 
to-downtown operation. 

Greyhound Package Express could be the answer 
to shipping and ijiventory control problems of one 
or more of the companies with which you are asso- 
ciated. Clip these facts and send them along to the 
man in charge of shipping. It can make a money* 
saving, time-saving difference. 



IT'S THERE IN HOURS 
AND COSTS YOU LESS 




GREYHOUND 



PACKAGE EXPRESS 



ONE OF A SEMES OF WESSAGtS DEPICTING ANOTHER GROWING S^VlCt OF THE GREYHOUND CORPORATION, M0 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS. 




Estate 
Plai ng 
a 

Taxation 



1 ow r 

inter ' * 



BC ' 



ranee 
Ibook 



U \ 

H H 

0 o 

H H 

* s 

H 2 

Q P 

0 0 

9 H 

cj tj 
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and 
Social 
Security 



TURNBUU 



WILLIAMS 




SECOND 
EDITION 



These are best sellers?-sure, among New York Life Agents! 



Most people aren't aware of all the work and study 
that goes into being a New York Life insurance 
representative. Even before he calls on his first 
client he must pass an intensive training course. 
Still others follow. In fact, an agent continues his 
professional education as long as he represents 
New York Life. Why? Because he fully realizes that 
the more he knows about life insurance, the better 



he can serve you, his client. When your local New 
York Life man calls on you, talk with him. We be- 
lieve you 1 !! find that he and the company he repre- 
sents can offer important help in your family's 
financial planning. The New York Life Agent in 
your community is a good man to know! 

LIFE INSURANCE ■ GROUP INSURANCE 
ANNUITIES * HEALTH INSURANCE * PENSION PLANS 



NEW YORK LIFE 



INSURANCE COMPANY 



51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New York 
In Canada: 443 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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WE A T BUSINESS 
CAN DO 
FOR AMERICA 

BY PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 

President writes directly to Nation's Business 
readers on taxes, price policies, world trade, 
investment, economic growth and civil rights 

Members of the business community play a vital role in main- 
taining and building the strength of the American economy— in con- 
verting its great potential into higher standards of living and Free 
World leadership. 

It is to this community— guided by the free play of market forces 
but responsive to the national interest-that I address these thoughts 
on what business can do, and what government and business can do 
together, to achieve these common aims: 

Getting our economy back to maximum operation, 

Speeding our rate of growth, 

Improving our competitive position in world markets, 
Avoiding inflation, and 
Equalizing opportunity for all. 

These are the aims all of us share. Each group in our economy has 




WHAT 
BUSINESS 
CAN DO 
FOR 

AMERICA 



continued 



a responsibility to take actions to help achieve them — and in so doing 
to help America and help themselves. 

TAXES 

Although the present expansion, now in its thirtieth month, has 
reversed the postwar trend of ever-shorter expansions and more fre- 
quent recessions, and has generated solid gains — a 13 percent growth 
in real output, a 21 per cent rise in industrial production, a 13 per 
cent rise in persona] income, a 30 per cent rise in corporate profits — 
both unemployment and idle capacity remain far too high. 

Too many of our plants stand idle, too much of our work force is 
unemployed, too many of our potential sales are not made and. thus, 
part of the country's economic strength lies fallow. 

This Administration has proposed tax action that would advance 
our economy, that would turn potential into actual sales, that would 
move workers from employment agencies to their jobs, that would 
keep machines humming full-time, that would lead to new and larger 
orders for raw materials and equipment. 

The drag of inadequate markets has slowed our economic growth 
in recent years. This drag will not fall away simply because we wish 
it so. In part this drag consists of what you and I know is a burden- 
some tax system born of war and inflation. The tax program I have 
recommended can lighten the drag on growth: Through its impact 
on consumer markets and sales and through its stimulus to after-tax 
profits, it would set the stage for the more vigorous investment re- 
sponse that is crucial to the future growth of business and the country. 

This action — tax reduction and refomv — would spur output and in- 
vestment It reflects a conscious decision to stimulate the economy 
chiefly through private rather than public channels, to give American 
business the opportunity, and the responsibility, of meeting the needs 
of the American economy and all its citizens. 

Government is not interested in making a larger share of the de- 
cisions on where to spend, but it is interested in creating the climate 
through tax reduction and reform for more investment spending 
by business and for more buying by consumers. When tax revision 
is enacted, it can be made more effective as you revise? your invest- 
ment and other plans upward, in accordance with the improved profit 
and demand picture. 

But tax revision has not yet been enacted. You can help even today 
in creating a stronger America by supporting that tax revision pro- 
gram. There exists no magic tax policy that will fully satisfy everyone 
and every interest — yet prompt action on tax relief and reform will 
benefit us all. If we quarrel over every sentence, the book will never 
be written. The full support of the business community for prompt 
and appropriate tax action is urgently needed. The common interest 
in an over-all program of tax reduction and reform must transcend 
the particular interest of individual groups, 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Our balance-of-payments position has been a source of continuing 
concern. Here, too, we have made progress. But the times demand 
even greater progress and even greater effort. Government can do 
much to defend and strengthen the dollar and to promote the in- 
terests of II S. business around the world. 

In our tax and monetary policies, in our international monetary 
arrangements, in our rigorous dollar-conserving measure's in aid and 
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, and in our export credit and expansion programs — buttressed 
by the strong new measures announced in July — we are making a ma- 
jor effort to bring the U. S. balance of payments into equilibrium. 
But again, there is a role that only you can play. 

The Trade Expansion Act and the forthcoming tariff negotiations 
with the European Economic Community and other nations are 
opening a new era of world trade and international business oppor- 
tunity. The time has come to seize these opportunities, to seek out 
the potentials that lie in foreign markets. 

Although many producers have responded quickly and success- 
fully to the growing challenges of foreign competition, we are far 
from being a nation of exporters. United States firms can meet the 
test of the world market successfully if they 
search out their opportunities aggressively. 

I urge you — and the prospect for new profits 
urges you — to redouble your own export efforts. 
Your active personal support for the White House 
Conference on Export Expansion to be held Sep- 
tember 17 and 18 can also contribute to a success- 
ful national export effort. 

This nation's efforts to increase production 
and profits comprise another key element in the 
improvement of our balance-of-payments po- 
sition. As we expand our home market, and in- 
crease rates of return by cutting costs and making 
full use of our productive capacity, investment 
funds that now go abroad will stay at home. And 
as they stay at home, they will help to build the 
base for faster growth of our own economy. 

PRICES 

Our remarkable wholesale price stability in the 
past five years while prices in most other in- 
dustrial countries were rising substantially has 
given us a solid base for an improved inter- 
national competitive position. 

Investment to reduce costs and improve prod- 
ucts and measures to advance the skill and pro- 
ductivity of our workers will further strengthen 
our competitive position — but only if the pro- 
ductivity gains are not dissipated in fruitless spirals of rapidly rising 
wages chasing higher prices, and vice versa. That is why we have 
called upon labor and business to exercise responsible restraint, bas- 
ing wage and profit increases on fair shares of rising productivity. 

The continued need for a vigilant national effort to avoid a re- 
sumption of the inflation of past periods will become even more 
urgent as we move closer to full employment and full-capacity opera- 
tion. Relative price stability can be continued if all of us — labor, 
business, and government — work at it. If the over-all level of prices 
is not to rise, price increases on some products and services must be 
matched by price decreases in others. Such increases and decreases 
are a necessary and desirable part of a free market economy. 

But what is unnecessary and undesirable is a general rise in prices. 
Current prices cannot be looked upon as a floor — let alone as a 
springboard for higher prices in the future, ( continued on page 60) 
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Dn David C McClelland, 
head of Harvard Univer- 
sity's Center for Research 
in Personality, is now de- 
veloping an executive 
training course to increase 
businessmen's desire for 
achievement. Business 
executives in both large 
and small companies 
have taken the course. It 
has been given to manag- 
ers of businesses in Mex- 
ico and India as well as to 
American executives. A 
follow-up study will meas- 
ure specific changes in 
businessmen's drive for 
achievement 



WHY MEN & NATIONS 
SEEK SUCCESS 

Authority on achievement drive reveals research findings 



What are executives like who 
have the drive to achieve? What 
makes them that way? Can a busi- 
nessman build in himself a stronger 
need for accomplishment? Can he 
generate this spirit in his company? 

These questions are answered in 
this interview by Dr. David C, 
McClelland, a foremost au- 
thority on the achievement motive. 
Dr. McClelland is chairman of the 
Department of Social Relations at 
Harvard University and head of the 
school's Center for Research in 
Personality, An American Psycho- 
logical Association fellow and an 
American Academy of Sciences iel- 
low, Dr. McClelland is the author 
of several books and scores of arti- 
cles based on his research in the 
field of psychology and achievement. 

He warns that the desire for 
achievement is declining in the 
United States and is on the rise in 
Russia. We must rejuvenate this 
drive to achieve in our society, he 
declares, and the businessman is a 
natural example and champion for 
this cause. 

Dr. McClelland, does the businessman 
strive for profit or is this just a 
measure of his drive for achievement? 

In the terms of the ideal entre- 
preneur-the one who really builds 
a business successfully -I think 
profit is primarily the measure of 
achievement rather than the goal 
itself. I don't mean he doesn't like 
money. Everybody likes monev. 
It's just that it's the sense of ac- 
complishment that really means 
something to him. 



The classic case is that of Andrew 
Carnegie, who said he was going to 
quit when he made a million dollars. 
When he made a million he found 
that if he quit, there wasn't any 
fun left in life. He enjoyed the 
sense of challenge and risk and 
overcoming obstacles and getting 
somewhere. It wasn't just money. 

What are the major traits of men 
with the drive to achieve? 

Well, they like to take moderate 
risks, where they have the chance 
of succeeding. If it's too risky they 
don't succeed very often. So they 
pick a point where they get enough 
sense of accomplishment from 
having succeeded at a reasonably 
difficult task. 

Another thing that characterizes 
them is they are very much inter- 
ested in knowing how well they are 
doing. They like to work at a task 
that gives them a feedback on how 
well they are doing— profit margins, 
reduction in costs, the size of the 
market covered and so on. 

Another characteristic they have 
is a desire lo do things themselves. 
If somebody else does it they don't 
get this sense of achievement. 

Finally, they are rather mobile 
people who look for challenges and 
new ideas. I have often been im- 
pressed, in talking l<> a group of 
businessmen, by their sense of phy- 
sical energy. You can feel it in 
the room. 

Our evidence shows that there is a 
tendency for mesomorphic boys— 
that is, well -developed little boys— 
to develop higher needs for achieve- 



ment. possibly because they get 
more rewards in the difficult things 
they try to do physically. 

Don't professional people seem to 
have this achievement trait as much 
as business people? 

Some do. Hut their job doesn't 
require it to quite the same degree 
as an entrepreneurial job does. I 
can give you examples: 

Among professional people we 
find that the ones who are high in 
the need for achievement really he- 
have in different ways, not neces- 
sarily more successful ways as the 
profession is defined. 

In one of my studies J was fol- 
lowing up what had become of 
co 1 1 e ge s tuden ts 14 o r 1 5 y < *a r s ;\ f t e r 
I had tested them. 1 found a guy 
who was an English teacher but who 
had a very high need for achieve- 
ment. When I checked, I discovered 
that he had founded his own theater 
company in Austin. He was in 
business giving plays all over Texas. 

You have to organize a company, 
get financial backing, pay people, 
go from town to town and be sure 
you've got an audience. It's an en- 
trepreneurial job par excellence, and 
yet he's a professional man, 

You see, you have two types of 
English teachers. I think this would 
he true of law or medicine, too. 

In business, people who play it 
too safe are likely to end up with- 
out a job. That's not so true in the 
professions. 

You get a professorship at a uni- 
versity and you've got it for life. 
(continued on fXige 72 1 
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Solomon Barkin took job with international 
organization in Paris after criticizing union 
leaders for not coping with growth problems 



I 



ICQROe TAME* 



Jules Pagano, once education director for 
Communications Workers, is getting more 
satisfaction out of working for government 



EGGHEADS ARE 

Trend reflects new image of labor 
groups and may be omen for future 



Labor unions are losing the support of many pro- 
fessionals and liberal intellectuals who have played 
an important role in their growth and development. 

Some, particularly economists and educators, are 
leaving unions for jobs in government and academic 
fields which give them greater satisfaction or more 
pay. 

Many who stay in the labor movement are examin- 
ing their status more critically if not actually grum- 
bling. 

Other intellectuals who never became a part of or 
ffanized labor but lent support through their writings, 
participation in union programs, and other activities 
seem to be losing interest in labor s problems. Some 
are becoming critical. 

College student interest in labor and industrial 
relations is diminishing. 

The trend may augur a new era of less radicalism 



and more stability within organized labor and in its 
relations with business, government, and the public. 

"Those who are leaving unions are the missionary 
types, people committed to an ideology," says Harold 
L. Wilensky, a professor and student of intellectual- 
ism in unions. "They are being replaced by people 
with less imagination and less experience. This makes 
for less efficient representation of labor's objectives.** 

The trend may also presage diminishing union in- 
fluence in national affairs except as an ally to a 
friendly government administration. 

"The labor movement should be the militant left, 
but isn't/* complains one intellectual who resigned 
to take a government post "It lacks enthusiasm, the 
vigor to push as hard as it should for its objectives. 
Its ability to influence the national economy would 
be greater if it had more vigor. 

"They should be bringing pressure on the Kennedy 
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*CHMIOT_PIX 



o co nee T**e» 



Jack Barbash, teaching at Wisconsin, says 
professionals lose a sense of mission when 
big unions function as a business enterprise 



Stanley Ruttenberg, top union economist 
for 20 years, has joined the New Frontier 
as chief adviser to Labor Secretary Wirtz 



LEAVING UNIONS 



Administration to force it farther left, but instead 
they are fearful. They modify their stand or pull 
their punches -and sort i>f go along with what the Ad- 
min isl rat ion wants." 

He cites specifically the lack of a real union drive 
for tax, unemployment compensation and compulsory 
health insurance proposals. 

A similar observation comes from Prof. Richard 
A. Lester of Princeton University, specialist in labor 
relations. 

"There is a feeling among leaders in the old CIO 
unions that George Meany, AFL-CIO president, is 
being taken in by the Administration/' says Rpq 
feasor Lester. "When the President phones him to 
get his support on some issues, he caves in or quali- 
fteti labor's position/' 

The predicament labor leaders find themselves in 
when they help elect a national administration is 
IxMiited out by Russell Allen, education director or 
the labor federation's Industrial Union Department. 

"With the advent of the Kennedy Administration, 
labor's role as political critic has been sharply re- 
stricted," he says. ''Criticism can he neither too harsh 
nor too fundamental. 




) 

1 



"To some extent this development is a measure of 
success in becoming port of the power structure I and 
therefore of having a broader responsibility than 
merely pushing institutional interest* Hut it ran 
also slide over into opportunism, expediency, and 
apologetics/' 

Professionals are leaving labor's ranks for reasons 
which also reflect the labor movement's predicament 
internally and in relation to such outside factors as 
the changing economy, shifts in the labor force, and 
world problems. 

Stanley H. Ruttenberg resigned as the federation's 
research director to become special assistant to Sec- 
retary of L;mor \V. Willard W 'nt/ because, in says, 
Mr. Wirtz wanted his help in developing economic 
policies which would promote full employment. 

Mr. Ruttenberg, research director of the CIO at the 
time of the 1955 merger with AFL, told Nation's 
Business he has changed jobs roughly every seven 
years, and it was time again to change. A contribut- 
ing factor, no doubt, was his unhappiness over a 
feeling that the labor federation was not pushing 
hard enough to get acceptance of its tax and 
other economic policies (continued on page 42 f 
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OUTLOOK FOR PRICES 

IN '64 



Probability of higher levels will increase 
as sales rise and federal deficits continue 



Pricks may soon begin to move up a little faster. 

Farsighted economists and price special is ts are 
pondering signs that usually foreshadow new upward 
movements. 

Against these indications economists are attempting 
to size up those that spell price stability or even 
price decline in some industries. 

To analyze the future and determine how your 
company may be affected, consider five questions: 

1. What is the current price situation 0 

2. Where do the trends point for the next six to 12 
months? 

3. When might the change begin? 

4. Why are these trends indicated? 

5. How will business in general be affected? 

Pressures building up 

Over-all price indexes have stood still, or nearly 
still, for some time. 

But the time of change appears to be ncaring. 

One economist explains: "Pressures underneath 
are boiling. We could be at about the point where 
some of these pressures are likely to start winning 
out." 

In the wholesale price index you see a long column 
of figures, starting with about 1958, that range less 
than a full percentage point from high to low. On 
the index for farm products, however, the low is some 
eight percentage points below the top. This decline 
offsets other upward changes. 

The consumer price index shows a similar trend. 
The difference 1 is that it has inched a little higher. 



Soon, perhaps before winter, there may be confirm- 
ing evidence that prices are starting to climb. 

A doubling of the rate of increase during the com- 
ing year is a distinct possibility. 

The likelihood is that, as slightly higher prices are 
tested out in the market during the fall and winter, 
many will stick at the higher level. 

It's useful to watch short-term changes for clues to 
what might happen next. 

In the past 12 months, for example, the index for 
consumer durable goods prices went down about half 
a percentage point. The nondurable goods index 
inched up about one point. The index for services in 
the same period went up two points. 

Such changes, though small on charts, reflect bil- 
lions of dollars of consumer spending. 

This means that; 

► The durable goods industries, doin^r a Sf>0 hill ion 
annual volume, have been experiencing a little de- 
flation. 

► The nondurable goods companies, with $165 billion 
volume, have had about one per cent inflation. 

► The service industries, with $155 billion annual 
business, are chalking up about two per cent inflation. 

Some allowances for quality change are made in 
the indexes, but many are not. The failure to reflect 
accurate changes in quality is a basic shortcoming. 
This is a form of inflation or deflation not measur- 
able by statistics. 

Quality changes notwithstanding, over-all consumer 
prices can be expected to start moving up faster in 
the months ahead. The price of services probably 
will contribute most to the increase. A rise is ex- 
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pected for nondurable goods. Changes for durable 
poods may balance between zero ;-md half a point in- 
crease. 

A year from now the increase in the consumer price 
index is likely to be about two per cent, or twice that 
64 the past year. The wholesale average, which does 
not include services, may go up one per cent. 

Why changes wilt come 

The wage settlements of 1963 and the prospective 
rise in worker productivity are hopeful signs. The 
wage-cost push on prices is less a factor than in pre- 
vious years. 

Government spending is another story. The deficil 
for fiscal 1963 is good only in the context that it was 
nol as large as was expected. 

On-thc -cuff government spending for the four years 
ending next June 30 will total more than $25 billion. 

The continuation of large, programed deficit spend- 
ing in the years to come is causing some alarm 
anions those who study prices. The deficit next year 
will almost surely be larger than for the past year, 
and thus be an inflationary force, as it has in pre- 
vious years. 

An assortment of other pressures will bear on 
prices as well. Food prices, for example, are expected 
to rise. Sugar may go higher because of the situation 
in Cuba. Bad weather of last winter and spring killed 
n good deal nf fruit, so the prices of orange juice, 
peaches, apples, and so on will lie higher throughout 
the season ahead. 

; 



What change wilt mean 

In the months ahead many prices may stick on the 
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high side of a seasonal price swing. Cyclical factors 
also figure importantly. The cycles in hog and cat Me 
numbers, for example, currently indicate the likeli- 
hood that some bargains will be available at the meat 
counter. 

Higher clothing prices are expected to stick. So 
are some industrial price increases. 

Rising business expectations will contribute to price 
firmness rather than price weakness. Fuller use of 
industrial capacity is expected for most industries, 

A government price specialist, looking far ahead, 
sees both the prospect of sound business improvement 
and stable or slightly rising prices well into the fu- 
ture. 

The Federal Reserve Board, he points out. will be 
walking a ra/oi V edge. 

Too much tightening of money policy could choke 
off business expansion. That isn't likely to happen, 
however. 

Demand for most services will continue to be 
strong. 

For business as a whole, the kind of economic con- 
ditions and price trends that appear most probable 
I"'' the ve.n -In id will add up on the good side of 
the ledger. 

One economist calls it a kind of noninflationary 
price rise-"a situation," he says, "where inflation 
can be measured in ounces rather than pounds— or 
tons, as in the case of some Latin American coun- 
tries." 

Though price 1 increases are expected, the United 
States will continue to have one of the most stable 
economies in the world. And a tax cut, he says, will 
give us just the right nudge to ensure stability. END 
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WHY LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 
SERVES BEST 

A Nations Business interview with Gov. John A. Love of Colorado 



I n th k IJ. S. we hove a partnership arrangement, bc- 
tween the national government and the states. The 
Constitution so prescribed. 

But an imbalance of power, with Washington as- 
suming more authority, has split current political think 
ing on the future role of government at the local level 

One popular cliche is that states are not meeting 
public needs. Defenders of the advantages of divided 
am eminent reply Dial stales are meeting public needs 
with new efficiency and imagination. 

Nation's Business interviewed one of the new 
state governors who is an articulate spokesman for 
the viewpoint that the state has an ascending role 
in our system. He is Gov. John A. Love of Colorado, 
who took office in January and cut state income 
taxes by la per cent. Governor Love \> a lawyer, .1 
decorated former Naval flyer and a Republican. He 
has been a member of several corporate boards. 

Governor Love has appointed a special commission 
which is now surveying the needs and financial prob- 
lems of local government in his state. 

He is not alone in his concern over the future of 
government on the local level. 

In Ohio, for example, Gov. James A. Rhodes has 
assigned a LittJe Hoover Commission made up of 
business executives to examine the whole state gov- 
ernment with an eye to organizing functions in the 
most economical fashion, 

Texas Oovernor John B Connally sees states as 
having the capability in the next decade to meet what 
he en I Is the dominant challenge of the space age- 
excellence in education. 

Governor Connally lias named a special commit Ire 
to study education at all levels. 

"Because states have had such tremendous experi- 
ence and because different states have different needs 



depending on their environment, they are the best 
level of government to meet this function/' he insists. 

Georgia's Governor Carl E. Sanders believes state 
government will gain in importance. 

"In Georgia there are so many levels of local gov- 
ernment.' 1 he explains, "that it would be impractical 
for each to deal direc tly with the federal government." 
But the state government can coordinate and dovetail 
its functions with its local governments. To meet 
some of tomorrow's growing problems, for example, 
Governor Sanders has established a new Department 
of Youth to deal with juvenile delinquency preven- 
tion and rehabilitation. He is setting up new vocational 
trade schools and providing state grants to local units 
for urban expenses. 

A closer look at what state and local governments 
can do, and why, is presented in the following inter 
view with Colorado's chief executive: 

Governor, will state government play a declining or as- 
cending role in the future? 

I think state government should have an increasing- 
ly important role. The charge is well founded that, 
at least over the past two decades, the states have, 
to a certain extent, failed to live up to their obliga- 
tions and responsibilities. There has been a trend to- 
ward the central government taking over, Many things 
that are happening show a clear and present danger 
to our federal form of government, 

I don't think the trend should be allowed to con 
tinue. When government becomes removed from the 
people it becomes subject to the danger of becoming 
more arbitrary and less responsive. 

In general, local government is the best Obviously 
not all problems of government can be handled on a 
loeal basis. But certainly (continued on page 98) 
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Governor Love 
discusses local 
problems with 
citizens at special 
forums around 
the state 
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A LOOK AHEAD 




by the staff of the 



Urban renewal switch seen 

(Construction) 

Union power curbs sought 

(Labor I 

Travel boom may triple 

(Marketing I 




AGRICULTURE 



Total net farm income for this 
year may fall below last year's re- 
vised estimate of $13,3 billion. 

A slight increase in cash receipts 
from marketings and government 
payments has been more than off- 
set by the two per cent increase in 
production expenses. 

Unit cost rates continue to in- 
crease for most expense items. Low- 
er prices for feeder livestock, build- 
ing supplies, and fertilizer are the 
exceptions, according to the IL S, 
Department of Agriculture. 

Crop marketings have continued 
at a high level, with prices running 
a little higher than last year. Con- 
tinued favorable weather and mois- 
ture conditions could mean another 
record crop, despite acreage diver- 
sion. 

Heavier than usual marketings of 
beef and hogs brought a four per 
cent drop in most animal prices ear- 
lier this year. As marketings decline 
seasonally, prices may improve but 
remain below last year* 

The Department expects govern- 
ment payments to exceed last year's 
$1.7 billion. Considering the ex- 
pected decline in the number of 
farms, the average net income per 
farm will probably show little 
change from 1962. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Look for local urban renewal 
agencies to shift more and more 
toward established market practices 




in their efforts to get rid of the 
glut of cleared renewal land now 
standing idle. The build-up of land 
in the hands of local agencies is re- 
ported to have reached 11,334 acres 
by the close of last year- with 1962 
transactions resulting in acquisi- 
tions of 3.017 acres and in sales of 
Only 1,193 acres. The evidence sug- 
gests that, in general, there may 
not have been enough precision in 
estimating the economic feasibility 
of renewal plans and less-than-the- 
best use of standard land market 
channels and expert market knowl- 
edge. 

Current reports indicate that 
those local renewal agencies utiliz- 
ing the services of real estate brok- 
ers and those indicating land price 
and inviting bids to be judged on a 
design basis are meeting with 
greater success in getting cleared 
land into actual redevelopment. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Efforts to align the Federal Re- 
serve Board more closely with the 
Administration are expected to be- 
come evident in specific legislation. 
One proposal under discussion 
would place the Comptroller of the 
Currency back on the Federal Re- 
serve Board— a seat that was va- 
cated as the result of the Banking 
Act of 1935. 

Such a move would satisfy com- 
plaints of some few members of 
Congress that the Fed is too inde- 
pendent* However, passage of this 
type of legislation is highly improb- 



able, at least during this Congress. 

In another area— but still involv- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Comptroller of the Currency - 
legislation is pending which would 
make membership in the Fed volun- 
tary for national banks. The Comp- 
troller's office favors this legisla- 
tion, but it's expected to be opposed 
by both the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



One of the main points at issue 
between the Common Market and 
the United States is that of the 
increased duties in the Common 
Market on U. S, poultry exports. 

These tariffs have been increased 
by more than 200 per cent during 
the past year, with the result that 
American poultry sales in Europe 
have been reduced to $48 million a 
year from $112 million a year. 

The American position is that 
current tariff levels threaten to 
eliminate completely sales of U. S. 
poultry to the Common Market. 

A reduction of the Common Mar- 
ket tariffs on U. S. poultry is being 
sought by American negotiators. 
Unless this can be achieved, the 
U. S. threatens retaliation by a 
corresponding increase in tariffs on 
certain U, S. imports from the 
Common Market. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



The stalemate between conferees 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States 



of the House and Senate over the 
financing of the Export-Import 
Bank had some American exporters 
concerned. Their concern was based 
on the belief that the Export-Im- 
port Bank was about to close its 
doors until the legislative battle 
could be resolved 

The Senate insisted on grant- 
ing backdoor spending authority to 
the Hank. The House conferees, 
however, were equally insistent that 
the Bank get its funds through 
regular appropriations. The bill to 
extend the life of the Export-Im- 
port Bank and grant it $8 billion 
of additional spending authority 
touched off a controversy that 
strikes close to many businessmen's 
interests. If, in fact, the Bank's op- 
erations were to be curtailed, it 
would be a most serious matter for 
U.S. exporters. 

However, authoritative opinion is 
that the Bank has power to con- 
tinue its operations and, in fact, 
has a considerable surplus. 



LABOR 



The railroad labor crisis has 
awakened Congress to seek new 
ways to cope with union monopoly 
power. Congress seems to recognize 
that the public is now of the opin- 
ion that the power held by a few 
labor leaders must he curbed. 

The solution to this problem is 
not easy. 

Several congressmen, in order to 
explore this important issue, have 
proposed the creation of a Joint 
House and Senate Committee to 
study and report on problems re- 
lating to industry-wide collective 
bargaining and industry-wide 
strikes and lockouts. 

Leading spokesmen for this ap- 
proach are Reps. Thomas B. Curtis 
of Missouri, Paul Findley of Illi- 
nois, and Robert P. Griffin of 
Michigan. The Committee would 
have power to recommend legisla- 
tion after studying the complex 
issues. 



MARKETING 



Today's burgeoning vacation and 
tourist business is helping to keep 
retail and service trade activity at 
lofty levels. 



Tourism has not only bloomed 
into big business; it is one of the 
most vigorous growth industries. 

Greater movement of people has 
spurred a global hotel-building 
boom. 

The higher income a family re- 
ceives the more it spends on vaca- 
tion travel. 

Because tourism has exploded be- 
yond national boundaries, the travel 
industry looks to an even brighter 
decade ahead. 

Estimates for this period call for 
a doubling or tripling of world 
travel. 

The basis for these buoyant ex- 
pectations: rising incomes, more 
leisure time and improved world- 
w i de t ravel f ac i 1 i t i es 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



Congress has been asked by the 
Interior Department to enact legis- 
lation to consolidate existing laws 
on rights-of-way across federal 
lands and to grant administrative 
discretion not now permitted. 

This legislation would pertain to 
the storage, transportation and dis- 
tribution of water, petroleum, or 
other liquids and gases; construc- 
tion and operation of roads, high- 
ways, railroads; generation and 
distribution of electric power and 
energy; transmission of radio, tele- 
vision, telephone, telegraph and 
other electronic signals; and facili- 
ties involved with air navigation. 

It would authorize the govern- 
ment to issue regulations which, 
among other things, would permit 
the Secretary having jurisdiction to 
require any terms or conditions 
which he might consider to be in 
the public interest in return for 
permits to cross federal lands. 

The Interior and Agriculture De- 
partments have already issued reg- 
ulations which allow granting of 
power transmission rights-of-way 
only if the grantee agrees to con* 
form to power marketing requ ire- 
men is of the federal government. 



TAXATION 



The President's proposal to tax 
domestic purchases of foreign se- 
curities has not sparked quick ac- 
tion. 



An outgrowth of the balance of 
payments problem, the interest 
equalization tax is designed to slow 
the flow of long-term investment 
capital to foreign countries. 

Theoretically, it would cost for- 
eign financiers about one per cent 
more to borrow from American 
money markets if the tax were en- 
acted. 

Although there may be other 
drawbacks to the proposal, students 
of international finance are appre- 
hensive about the power that would 
reside in the executive branch of 
government if the proposal were 
adopted. 

This particular o" ejection was 
spotlighted shortly after the plan 
was introduced 

Originally, all "developed coun- 
tries" were to be included. After 
second thoughts, Canada was as- 
sured of partial exemption from the 
proposed tax. It was also proposed 
that the President be authorized to 
allow exemptions. 

Disregarding the proposal's 
merits, it is doubtful that Congress 
will grant such sweeping powers to 
the chief executive. 



TRANSPORTATION 



There are more than 10 major 
railroad merger and control cases 
pending before the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission. 

Continuation of railroad merger 
development, however, is being chal- 
lenged by labor unions and some 
congressmen, rnions are attempt- 
ing to prevent consolidation due to 
the fear of job losses. Legislation 
presently before Congress would 
suspend ICC approval of rail merg- 
ers until 1065. 

Several government agencies are 
on record in opposition to a rail 
merger moratorium, including the 
ICC and the Departments of Com- 
merce and Justice. The Association 
of American Railroads and the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League also 
are opposed. 

With so much opposition it seems 
doubtful that Congress would enact 
such legislation. 

A moratorium could delay needed 
relief for some railroads and dis- 
courage others from proceeding 
with studies aimed at self-help. 
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LEAVING UNIONS 

continued from page 35 

from Congress and the Administra- 
tion. 

There is a feeling among many 
intellectuals that the labor move- 
ment is stagnant, not going any- 
where; that it lacks new ideas, new 
direction, new plans for unionizing 
the white-collar workers and white- 
collar industries where employment 
is growing and gains in union mem- 
bership must be made if unions are 
to grow. 

"It doesn't look like a great fu- 
ture for unions or intellectuals in 
them." says Professor Lester, who 
wrote a book, "As Unions Mature," 
a few years ago. "Unions haven't 
progressed much further than the 
New Deal. They aren't going any- 
where, have few new ideas. Even 
Reuther is under a cloud, making 
the same speeches over and over 
again/* 

A professional who has not left. 
Everett M. Kassalow, research di- 
rector for the Industrial Union De- 
partment, tries to explain the feel- 
ings which cause others to leave 
unions. 

"Society has changed," he says. 
"The labor movement's effectiveness 
is limited. Challenges are more com 
plcx and unions are not responding 
to (hem partly because the prob- 
lems are not union -response prob- 



lems, but involve problems of politi- 
cal and social action. There is no 
easy answer. 

"The intellectuals feel that Presi- 
dent Kennedy is not trying hard 
enough on aid-to-education, for in- 
stance, because of pressures— the 
same pressures that are on the union 
leaders. 

"They feel that union leaders 
are not doing enough and the Ad- 
ministration is not moving fast 
enough on such matters as taxes, 
public works programs, unemploy- 
ment. It is not easy to correct the 
situation. 

■'Frustration arises among the 
intellectuals over specific problems 
like these, not over any general 
complaint that (he labor movement 
has lost its zip." 

Professional's ro/e difficult 

Mr. Kassalow says the profes- 
sionals also feel they are underpaid 
and a government job now offers a 
plausible answer to the problems of 
low pay and frustrations because 
they can readily identify with the 
New Frontier. 

One egghead who disagrees with 
those who say the labor movement 
has lost its appeal to intellectuals 
and has returned to the unions is 
Jack T. Conway. 

Mr. Conway had left the United 
Automobile Workers, where he was 
assistant and chief adviser to Presi- 
dent Walter P. Reuther, to join the 
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How you can cut your costs 

Economies in production are growing harder to find, 
but there are many money -saving opportunities in 
the white-collar area that may be overlooked. You 
will find these examples and suggestions useful. 

Americans get more for their money 

Fewer hours of work are needed to buy goods here 
than anywhere else in the world. This reflects a 
steady increase in the U. S. worker's purchasing 
power. Comparisons and trends are illustrated. 

. . . and many other timely, important and useful 
articles in coming issues of 
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New Frontier in 1961 as deputy 
director of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

He has rejoined Mr. Reuther as 
his executive assistant in the AFL- 
CIO Indus! rial Union Department, 
which Mr. Reuther also heads. Some 
say Mr. Conway left the govern- 
ment when efforts to make the hous- 
ing agency a separate department 
stalled. 

"I have been disturbed by the 
current fashion in some liberal and 
intellectual circles to decry the 
labor movement/' says Mr, Conway, 
a graduate of the University of 
Chicago, where he was associated 
with the Chicago Roundtable radio 
discussion program, and former 
■sociology instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

"I am not haunted by an uneasi- 
ness over what has been called the 
end of ideology. Nor do I feel that 
the labor movement has entered 
into a decline, become universally 
infected by a pervasive cynicism 
or corruption, is barren of leader* 
ship, or that in some glorious past 
there was really an inspiring labor 
tradition which somehow has been 
ground to dust through the opera- 
tion of the iron law of bureaucracy." 

Mr, Reuther being an egghead 
himself, those working for him ajnd 
his UAW seem to feel differently 
about working for a union. The 
auto union is considered a haven 
for intellectuals and has attracted, 
besides Mi\ Conway, Guy Nunn, 
former Rhodes Scholar, who directs 
the union's radio and television 
activities. Several of Mr. Reuther's 
top aides have come from govern- 
ment. 

The role of the economist, the 
publicist and the educator in labor 
unions is sometimes difficult because 
the union official he serves may not 
accept him as a true professional, 
as he would a lawyer, doctor or ac- 
countant. He is often expected to 
support the political or strategic 
position of the union leadership, 
regardless of the professional re- 
quirements. 

"Once a bargaining program has 
been laid down, the staff is expected 
to support it wholeheartedly even 
to the extent of whipping recalci- 
trant locals into line," says Mr. 
Allen. "The 'one-party* political 
structure of unions has been widely 
noted. Members of the professional 
staff are expected to support that 
party, its programs, and its officers. 
And when opposition does arise, 
they are expected to do what they 
can to head it off. 

"This role brings a conflict with 
(continued on page 46) 
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When do the tires give up? 



Some owners never find out. 

We advertise 35,000 miles 10 a set. 
Some get closer to 60,000. 

You can safely expect 15,000 miles 
more ihon you get with a regular truck. 

The tires on a V VV aren't loaded down 
with heavy fenders, frame, or hood. 

We weld our truck into one solid hunk 
to make it fight and solid. 



This takes nearly a half ton off the 
tires, IWhich is also one half Jon you 
don't buy gas for.) 

Even our engine saves you weight. 

It's made of aluminum-magnesium 
alloy, (lighter and stronger than alumi- 
num itself.) 

And you never need water or anti- 
freeze. So you don't even have to houf 



a radiator. 

When you load the Volkswagen, the 
cargo sits in the middle because the 
engine's in bock. 

The tires share the load equally. 

Even at that, though, some 
AlfX VWs won't gel 35,000 miles. 

A lot depends on the roads. 
We don't build those. 




Look at us now! 



RE A Express cuts transportation costs 
on thousands of commodities. Whether 
you're shipping or buying, R I A's 
new low rates are generally competitive 
with all other modes of transporta- 
tion, in weights up to 300 lbs, and in 
many cases up to 10,000 lbs. Only 
RE A covers the nation, carrying 
shipments under its sole responsibility. 
And one carrier all the way means - 



one receipt, one bill, one charge. 
R E A uses all methods of transportation 
and in any combination -rail, truck, 
air and ship. And RE A is the only 
carrier that picks up at your door 
and delivers to anywhere you specify, 
within published limits. 
And of course, when hours count 
use Air Express, a coordinated service 
of RE A and the scheduled airlines. 



Use this modern and complete ship- 
ping service to your advantage. 
Remember R E A now has highly 
competitive rates on thousands of 
commodities even in the higher weight 
ranges. Check your local R E A office for 
new rates on the commodities you ship 
or buy- nationwide or worldwide, a 

RE A EXPRESS^ 




ARE THEY WARM TODAY 
AND COOL TOMORROW? 

When employees are ailing, they positively love their group insurance- and the 
company that provides it! Why? Because overnight they become acutely aware 
or the protection you provide through group insurance. But often when fevers 
cool, appreciation cools, too. It's mostly a matter of forgetfulness. To overcome 
this. Occidental has devised an unusuaf "memory course" that is tree to all of 
Is group-insured companies,! ts our Management Recognition Program. Basically, 
t consists of low-pressure, soft-sell posters, pamphlets and booklets, Everything 
is designed to build appreciation and loyalty by reminding your employees in a 
ice way of the strong protection you provide through group insurance. Ask 
ur Occidental man how our Management Recognition Program can begin 
working for you. Or write us at Occidental Center, Los Angeles 54, California. 

^^CCIDENTAL LIFE 



LEAVING UNIONS 

continued 

the concept of the right of an op- 
position to function and the desir- 
ability of alternative programs and 
even candidates as a source not of 
weakness but of strength in a demo 
cratic society and institution/* 

Professor Lester says that in gen- 
eral intellectuals arc leaving the 
labor movement because of disil- 
lusionment. But some leave because 
of a difficult relationship with the 
union leaders they serve or prob- 
lems peculiar to then industry. 

( j forge W. Brooks, former re 
search director of the 170,000-mem- 
ber Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, who developed a national 
reputation as a frank speaker and 
critic of the labor movement, may 
have grown to such a stature within 
the union as to be viewed by the 
leadership as a |M>litical rival, Pro- 
fessor Lester surmised. 

At an AFL-C-IO conference to 
drum up support for a shorter work- 
week, for instance, Mr. Brooks said 
that, aside from the workers* desire 
for paid holidays and vacations, 
there was no evidence that they 
wanted to work shorter daily or 
weekly hours. 

The evidence was just the op- 
posite, he said; workers complained 
that they were deprived of a chance 
to work overtime. 

Last fall, alter having become a 
professor al Cornell's School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, Mr. 
Brooks further alienated union 
leadership with a discussion of the 
ethical responsibilities of labor at a 
Stanford University business con- 
ference. 

Among his accusations: 

"Union leaders frequently do not 
even Iwther to deny that they in- 
tentionally substitute their own 
judgment for the opinions of their 
members/* 

"It violates the ethics of repre- 
sentation for a trade union leader 
deliberately to subordinate the in 
te rests of his members to some 

other interest, no matter bow noble 
in purpose." 

Union's image worsens 

Solomon Bark in, Jong- time re- 
search director of the 192,000- mem- 
ber Textile Workers Union and a 
frequent spokesman for organized 
labor on economic matters until he 
became critical in recent years, has 
joined the start of the Organization 
for Kconomic Cooperation and De 
velopment in Paris 

OECD is an international body 
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SIMPLE AS A TOY 



PRECISE AS A WATCH 



■ 



Have )on ever Mown one of these 
'oiled pari \ ""snakes"? Then you 
know how a pressure *cau«re works. 
\ m 1 1 ha t s a st rip| >ed h low n chassis 
of one at the ri ? ht above. Notice 
the wide ;in> of copper metal. Its 
not solid. It s a partly flattened 
lube. Pressure of a fluid inside 
lends to straighten it out. This 
motion, through aeeurate linkage, 
turns the pointer around the scale. 



Industry uses such -fauces by the 
million. They re on duly 2 I hours 
a day. for years on end— often 
without any >er\ icinp whatever. 

\ll the accurately machined 
parts in this compact assembly — 
even a liny hairspring — are of 
copper metals. Each contributes 
to the lung life and accuracy of 
the pressure gauge through its 
inherent resistance to wear, fa- 



tigue, and corrosion. No other 
family of metal-' fives' you so much 
for your money — is so strong 
lasting, dependable, and easy to 
fabricate. Insist on copper metals 
in the things y on make — or buy — 
or sell. The \naeonda Omipanv. 
25 Broadway. New \ ork I, _\. Y. 
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The amusing story of 
"WHO'S ON HOLD? or HANGING 
A LIVE CUSTOMER ON A DEAD UNE" 
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Double enjoyment! A delightful record- 
ing that entertains • . . while telling 
you how to build your profits with 
Executone intercom. Among other 
happy facts you'll learn how the new 
Executone ""Silhouette" intercom can 
give you a second communications 
channel that pays for itself. How to 
eliminate "telephone bottleneck" . . . 
how to reduce your phone bill while 
improving outside phone service . . . 
how to make all inside office and 
plant communications more produc- 
tive. Get your free record. Mail the 
coupon today! 




Dept, G-2 

AusteV Place Long island City l p N. Y 

Please send a free copy of the 33»/j rpm record 
"Who's On Hold? or Hanging A Live Customer 
On A Dead Line"— without obligation. 
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Company.. 
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LEAVING UNIONS 

continued 

of European countries, Canada, and 
the United States, which was 
formed to gather economic data 
and coordinate policies. Mr. Barkin 
is deputy to the director for man- 
power and social affairs. 

He didn't enhance his status with- 
in his union or union leadership 
generally by his report, "The De- 
cline of the Labor Movement and 
What Can Be Done About It," pre- 
pared for the Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions, a Fund 
for the Republic organization. 

In analyzing labor's problems. 
Mr. Barkin placed part of the blame 
on the "sullied image of unions" 
created by scandals involving some 
union leaders which has disillu- 
sioned and alienated political lib- 
erals and other friendly groups. 

He also warned that the power 
center must shift from the* big in- 
ternational unions to the central 
labor body, thus taking some of the 
power away from the leaders of 
individual unions. This same view 
has been expressed by Joseph A. 
Beirne, president of the Communi- 
cations Workers of America. (See 
"Employers Take Initiative* as 
Unions Change," Nation's Busi- 
NEBSt June.) 

The labor movement is no longer 
a movement, says William Gomberg, 
professor at the University of Penn- 
sylvania's Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and an industrial engineer 
who spent 22 years on the staff of 
the Garment Workers' union. 

"It is a somewhat specialized 
American institution with all our 
normal vices and virtues," he says. 
"Many young people joined in the 
1930 s to inaugurate a great cooper- 
ative commonwealth— a Utopia of 
workers controlling industry, em- 
ployment and their own destiny. 

"Now HKillV ol thrill who visual 
ized themselves as holders of minis- 
terial portfolios in tomorrow's eco- 
nomic world, instead find themselves 
the keeper of the pol iceman's dos- 
sier." 

Mission can't /ast 

Jack Barbash, who was research 
and education director of the In- 
dustrial Union Department before 
going to the University of Wisconsin 
to teach and write prolificacy on 
labor union leadership, believes that 
a large union with money and power 
cannot function eternally as a mis- 
sion. 

' It must also function like a busi- 
ness enterprise/' he says, "And in a 



business enterprise employes need 
some form of protection— it doesn't 
matter whether the managers of the 
enterprise arc corporation execu- 
tives or trade union presidents/' 

He says the evangelical quality 
has gone out of unions, necessarily, 
as they have grown and had to de- 
velop organizational discipline, but 
the union leaders don't realize it 
and that is why they are surprised 
when their employes join unions. 

"If you have pride in your craft," 
explains Mr. Rarbash, "you are will- 
ing to break your back when the 
union is like a church and you are 
working to spread the gospel. 

"But when the union becomes a 
business enterprise, all the things 
that you overlooked before begin 
to bother you/' 

Adds Mr* Wilensky: "There was 
a time when the intellectual would 
work for peanuts, but unions can 
command fewer of those men now. 
Without ideological enthusiasm to 
keep them working 70 hours a week, 
they need something else— good pay 
or good personnel practices and 
they're not getting either from 
unions." 

Paul Jacobs, a writer and critic 
ol organized labor since h aving or- 
ganizing posts with the Garment 
and Oil Workers unions, says the 
attraction unions once held for in- 
tellectuals is gone because unions 
have lost their social mission. 

"In their relations with the staff/' 
he adds, "they're the same as busi- 
ness/* 

Mr. Jacobs says he left organized 
labor when he got caught in internal 
political battles of the Oil Workers 
and was fired. He previously left 
the Garment Workers to enter 
World War 11. 

An admitted Socialist and prod 
uct of the radical movement, in 
which he was a Trotsky ite, Mr. 
Jacobs is staff director of trade 
union studies at the ("enter for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions 
and on the stall ol the Institute 1 of 
Industrial delations at the Univer 
sity of California. 

Although he did not go beyond 
high school, he is a prolific writer 
of articles, mostly controversial, for 
learned journals. 

In a report published by the Cen- 
ter last June-"01d Before Its Time" 
—Mr. Jacobs described the present 
system of col I ect i ve bar gi i i n i n g a s ou t 
moded and lacking the capacity to 
deal with new economic conditions. 

He also suggested that the AFL 
CIO dissolve and the unions regroup 
themselves along natural lines to 
better equip them to organize the 
while col Jar industries which are 
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Leaders set the standard in any society. 
And in the Diesel -powered equipment field, 400 leading 
firms offer GM Diesel power worldwide. 
The reasons are GM Diesel's modern design and "fam- 
ily of engines" concept. 

With their modern design, GM Diesels give the kind 
of profitable performance and long serv- 
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facturer's equipment 
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ice training. 
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See your GM Diesel Distributor. Or write; Detroit 
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Detroit 28, Michigan. (In Canada: Gen- 
eral Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ont.) 
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LEAVING UNIONS 

continued 



growing and from which new union 
members must be attracted. 

A somewhat similar suggestion 
was made by another intellectual 
who left the labor movement. He 
said unions today seem to be in a 
situation similar to 1935 when the 
mass production industries were 
waiting to be unionized and the 
AFL was reluctant to break out of 
the craft-union shell. 

"John L. Lewis had the desire, 
imagination and money to forge 
ahead, anyhow, and to do the job 
that gave unions their greatest 
growth/' he said. "We need another 
John L. Lewis today to lead a union 
break-through among white-collar 
workers. He s not in sight." 

Analysis of the flight of the egg- 
heads is going on inside and outside 
of the labor movement. 

The Industrial Relations Research 
Association is planning a panel dis- 
cussion on "Labor and Liberals: 
The Parting of the Ways?" at its 
annual meeting in Boston in De- 
cember. 

George Strauss of the University 
of California, who is setting up the 



panel, says the discission will cover 
the withdrawal of professors who 
gave unions outside support, as well 
as the departure of professionals 
from within unions. 

"The labor movement has lost its 
sex appeal/' according to Mr. 
Strauss. "Intellectuals who grew up 
in the 1930's and became emotion- 
ally identified with the union move- 
ment have become less interested. 

"Their equivalent today couUln'l 
be less interested in unions. They 
seem more interested in racial and 
international problems." 

Albert Rees, head of the econom- 
ics department at the University of 
Chicago, says the labor movement 
is not capturing the imagination of 
young students anymore because 
they don't feel it is the underdog. 

Jules Pagano left his post as edu- 
cation director of the Communica- 
tions Workers last year to become 
director of professional and tech- 
nical affairs for the Peace Corps, 

"The Peace Corps offered me a 
rare opportunity to broaden my ex- 
perience to meet new challenges, 
and to engage in an intellectual 
exercise not generally available in 
unions/' he says. "I wasn't unhappy 
or disillusioned." 

Diminishing interest in labor 



unions by young people is reflected 
in what is happening in the col- 
leges. 

Enrollment in labor relations 
courses has not kept pace with in- 
creased college enrollment and the 
courses are not attracting the better 
students. 

E, Wight Bakke of Yale Univn 
sity says many students have been 
drawn away by courses in human 
relations, management, labor mar 
ket conditions, sociology, psychol- 
ogy and the like. 

At the University of Illinois In- 
stitute of Labor and Industrial Re- 
lations, Director Min t in Wagner 
says enrollment has dropped, but 
the university is offering more 
courses in the industrial relations 
field and more students are taking 
them. 

Enrollment in the Institute is 35 
students, whereas in the past it had 
been as high as 45. A few years 
ago, it had been projected that en- 
rollment for the school year 1961-62 
would reach 50 or 55. 

A survey of leading industrial re- 
lations schools reveals that the num- 
ber of graduate degrees granted 
from lfir>(M>n dropi>ed - r *0 |x s r cent 
below the number granted during 
the previous five years. END 



Who left unions — and where they went 



Stanley H. Ruttenberg, from research director, AFL- 
CIO, to special assistant for economic affairs to Secre- 
tary of Labor W. Willard Wirte, 

Solomon Barkin, from research director. Textile Work- 
ers Union, to deputy to director for manpower and 
social affairs. Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, Paris. 

Jules Pagano, from education director. Communications 
Workers, to director of professional and technical 
affairs. Peace Corps. 

Ralph H- Bergmann, from research director, United 
Rubber Workers, to staff member. International 
Labor Organization, Geneva. 

Joseph Glazer, from education director, United Rubber 
Workers, to assistant information director, U.S. In- 
formation Agency, Mexico City. 

Hyman H. Bookbinder, from legislative representative, 
AFL-CIO, to assistant to Secretary of Commerce 
Luther H. Hodg€*s and, later, director of Eleanor 
Roosevelt Memorial Foundation. 

George W. Brooks, from research director, Pulp, Sul 
phite and Paper Mill Workers, to professor, Cornell 
University. 

Jack Barbash. from research director, Industrial Union 
Department, AFL-CIO, to professor at Wisconsin 
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Paul Jacobs, from organizer, Oil Workers Union and 
International Ladies' Garment Workers' Union, to 
staff member, Institute of Industrial Relations, Uni 
versity of California, and staff director. Study of the 
Trade Union, at Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions. 

William Gomberg, from engineering staff, ILOWU, to 
professor of industry, University of Pennsylvania, 

James Brindle, from social security staff, United Auto 
Workers, to president, Health Insurance Plan. 

Martin Cohen, from social security staff, UAW, to vice 
president. Health Insurance Plan. 

Hy Kornbluh, from education staff. AFL-CIO, to di- 
rector of labor program. Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, University of Michigan. 

Peter Henle, from assistant research director, AFL 
C1G. to Special assistant to Commissioner Rwan 
Clague, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Seymour Brandwein, from research staff, AFL-C1CX to 
special assistant to Director Seymour L. Wolfbein, 
Office of Manpower, Automation and Training, U. S. 
Department of Labor. 

Jerry Pollock, from social security staff, UAW, to pro- 
fessor of public health economies, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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Together, these four can handle your routine accounting operations fast and with great accuracy. But an ibm system 
gives you even more. These four can provide you widi the control and measurement you need over the vital pans ol 
your business: inventories, sates, costs, requirements, etc. This is often the most important result of an ibm system. 
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How to 

hire key 
people 



Special techniques help 
you get men you want 



The cost ok hiking key people has risen steeply 
with stifTer competition for the services of these men. 
Indications are that pressures for finding and hiring 
highly skilled talent will intensify even more. Thus, 
alert companies are reappraising their employment 
techniques. 

As the proportion of less skilled employes dimin- 
ishes, the number of managers, administrators, scien- 
tists, engineers and other skilled professionals is 
hound to increase. Between 1947 and 1957 employ- 
ment of production workers increased by only about 
one per cent Employment of nonproduction workers 
ros;" about '>o jmt cent. 

Prof. Frederick Harbison of Princeton University 
says future economic growth will depend on effective 
generation and use of skilled and managerial man- 
power. Perhaps the most important finding of his 
recent studies is that companies which have made the 
most far-reaching changes in products and processes 
have also had the greatest increase in skilled, profes- 
sional and administrative personnel. 

Since skilled and managerial personnel are scarce, 
companies have to do more wooing. In spite of this 
many firms still use employment methods dating back 
to a time when the need for key people was not so 
acute and the available manpower pool more than 
adequate* 

Donald H. Sweet, of Arthur D. Little, Inc., points 
out: "These days when a potential employe visits a 
company, he seldom arrives hat in hand. He is there 




ASK YOURSELF 



Here are trie questionsyou should answer 
before you decide on hiring, promoting or 
selecting a man for an important job: 

What is the exact position 1 want to 
fill or the assignment I want carried 
out? 

What are important qualifications for 
the incumbent? 

Who are the people he will have to 
deal with every day? What particular 
prejudices or biases do they have? 

Is this a newly created or an existing 
job? 

If the previous incumbent resigned, 
iid it have anything to do with the 
way the job was organized? 

Do ! want a man with a lot of drive or 
a docile individual? 

What personality traits, if they show 
up in the interview, would bar the 
man from further consideration? 

Should his wife be interviewed also to 
see if she will fit the social pattern or 
is business kept quite separate from 
social life? 

Would 1 be willing to take a chance on 
a man who might stay only a few 
years? 

What challenges does the job present? 

Is my real purpose to fill a vacancy or 
to add a person to the staff to become 
a top executive? 
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at the company's invitation and should be treated as 
a guest. Even if he does happen to be an applicant, 
he will still expect individual treatment and con- 
sideration. Highly skilled and managerial people 
strongly resent being processed in a run-of-the-mill 
fashion." 

Studies indicate that many offers are turned down 
because the candidate got the impression during the 
interview that his individuality would be subordi- 
nated if he joined the organization. This might not 
be the case, but the impression might be unwittingly 
transmitted during the interview. So, standardized 
methods should be ruled out as far as the recruitment 
of key personnel is concerned. 

Although business spends millions each year to 
attract key people, a surprisingly large number of 
companies si ill mismanage the employment process. 
The weakest link, according to a recent survey of 
more than 1,000 professional and managerial em- 
ployes, is the personnel department. More than 25 
per cent of the participants: said they turned down 
job offers as the result of poor treatment and poor 
interviewing. 

Complaints focused in these areas: 

1. Personnel department policies. 

2. Indifferent interviewers. 

3. High-pressure recruiting. 

4. Inadequate information. 

Remember — people talk 

Not only are many prospective key people lost 
through poor interviewing practices, but the subse- 
quent ill will and damage to the company's employ- 
ment image < people like to talk volubly about their 
position-seeking experiences) must also be consider- 
able. 

Since key people are in the seller's market it is 
vital to know what motivates them to select a job. 

The primary factor is the nature of the work itself. 
The inherent interest of the work, the challenge to their 
abilities, and the opportunities for a sense of achieve- 
ment determine to a great extent whether or not an 
offer will be seriously considered. It is essential that 
during interviews with candidates all actual and po- 
tential areas of challenge, interest, excitement, accom- 
plishments that the company can possibly yield be 
clearly explained. One company which conducted ;i 
turn-down survey found that 47 per cent of those con- 
tacted turned down the job because the duties of the 
job and its potential were not fully outlined 

While the nature of the work plays a pivotal role 
in job selection with skilled technical and proles 




ASK HIM 



Here are questions to ask people 
are hiring, promoting or picking to do ar 
important job: 



Wl 

ne 



counters in his present job? 
ent job? 
performance? 

What kind of people does he 
most difficult to work with? 

What are the candidate's career 
objectives? 

does he consider importan 



Where does he want to be in tiv 
ten years? 

What are his salary expectations ar 
how did he arrive at this figure? 
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ASK YOUR 

PHONE 
COMPANY 
ABOUT THIS 
WONDERFUL 
NEW 
DEVICE 

It answers your phone when you're out 
Takes messages day or night 
Plays them back when you return 
Rents for only pennies a day 
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IT'S THE ELECTRONIC SECRETARY ® 
TELEPHONE ANSWERING SET 

When the telephone rings, and no one is in your office or shop, chances arc you're 
losing business. And the same goes for calls that come in aller hours and on week- 
ends and holidays, too. 

But you're always in business with an ELECTRONIC SECRETARY Telephone 
Answering Set on duly. Your telephone company can connect this amazing device 
to your line in just a few minutes. Then, when calls come in and no one is there to 
answer them, this machine takes over. 

It answers calls in your own voice. Politely asks whoever calls to leave any mes- 
sage or order he wishes. And it tape-records every message so you can hear them 
all when you return. 

The result: no lost calls, no lost orders, more satisfied customers, more business 
for you. Ask your telephone company about this new service today, 



AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 



North lake, Illinois 
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HIRE KEY PEOPLE 

continued 

sional people, its importance with 
supervisory-managerial people is 
frequently doubted. However, in a 
survey the author conducted with 
technical and management people, 
r>6 per cent of the farmer and 60 
per cent of the latter indicated that 
the nature of the work was the 
most influential factor in their de- 
cision to accept the last position 
they took. 

Good salary is the second most 
important motivating factor in the 
choice of a job, but salary in itself 
is not sufficient to attract profes- 
sional and managerial talent. Its 
principal value is to tip the scales 
among apparently equal opportun- 
ities. 

Location is ranked third in most 
surveys. 

Several studies have indicated 
that candidates 1 wives and families 
play a significant part in job choice. 
Their influence is especially strong 
when it comes to the company's 
location. They are most interested 
in housing, schools, shopping facil- 
ities, entertainment, clubs, churches, 
cultural facilities, local taxes and 
food prices. 

For this reason some of the more 
I j n >g i ess i w * < orn j >a n i( also invite 
the wife to visit the area and ap- 
praise it. 

Some companies follow up with 
literature about the community in 
question. They may ask the local 
chamber of commerce to send ma- 
terials about the community to job 
candidates. 

Promise of opportunities for ad- 
vancement is the next most impor- 
tant factor in job choice. Any 
existing program for advancement 
should be c learly spelled out dur- 
ing interviews. 

I* should also be pointed out that 
lack of opportunities for advance- 
ment is one of the most crucial fac- 
tors precipitating the derision lo 
quit. 

A company's image 1 , or reputa- 
tion, figures significantly in the re- 
cruiting of highly skilled technical 
and managerial personnel. With the 
continuing imbalance in supply and 
demand, prospective employes have 
a tremendously expanded range of 
choices among prospective com- 
panies. 

Key people, therefore, eliminate a 
great many companies from con- 
sideration before they actually 
narrow the field down to the few 
they will seriously consider. 

Among research findings on the 
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A company Beechcraft jjets you there while others often are still wait- 
ing for reservations. It's ready to go or return whenever you are. 



Best way yet to 
find new executives 



eor|x>rate employment image are 
these: 

1. Key jxk>pU> develop preconcep- 
tions about, companies even though 
they have had no personal contact 
with them. These preconceptions 
affect their feelings ahout the firms 
as potential employers. 

2. Key people prefer working for 
companies ahout which they have a 
substantial amount of favorable in- 
formation. A relatively unknown 
company at times enjoys advan- 
tages over better known concerns 
since it has no negative images to 
overcome. 

3. Key people are likely to disbe- 
lieve any aspects of a recruiting 
approach that do not fit their pre- 
conceived images. 

4. Information sources most im- 
portant in influencing opinions 
about companies are those which 
involve personal contact 

5. Advertising and public relations 
contribute strongly to the develop- 
ment of the image if they are not 
inconsistent with already existing 
images. 

6. The stronger, the more person- 
alized a company's employment im- 
age is, the more readily is it ac- 
cepted as a potential employer— if 
the image is predominantly favor 
able. 

7. An unconscious evaluation is 
made of what the company's im- 
age would say to other key people 
alxRtt the prospective employe. Of 
perhaps equal importance is the 
consideration of what Hie company 
does to reinforce or detract from a 
man's self-image. 

8. Large companies are viewed gen- 
erally with more f a vorable attitudes. 
Hut there is some concern about 
the large company stifling individ- 
nal identity. 

9. One of the most significant as 
pects of a company image is its 
progress iveness and growth poten 
tial 

Far down on the list in impor- 
tance are company fringe bench Is, 
company stability and job security. 

The art of questioning 

The ideal type of employment 
interview with key people should 
fall between the extremes of inter- 
rogation and conversation. 

As Ruth Burger of the Research 
Institute of America has indicated, 
to many executives the employment 
interview "is essentially a process 
of direct interrogation getting the 
other person off guard and firing 
question after question at him, 
court room -style The interviewer 
may not feel as aggressive as he 



The easiest way to recruit another 
top executive is to take one of 
your present key men and enable 
him to accomplish twice as much. 
This is what a Beechcraft has done 
for thousands of companies. 
Perhaps that key man is you. With 
a Beechcraft ready to go when you 
are, you can forget the timetable. 
Forget reservations. Come and go 
when you need to. Go direct. Stop 
where and when you wish. Take key 
people with you at no extra cost. 

That's how Beech crafts pay for 

themselves. Many companies report 
their Beechcrafts paid for them- 
selves this way in a year or less. 
Think how a Beechcraft could pay 
for itself in your company. 

Why Choose Beechcraft? 

No other line of planes offers you 
so many models so well suited to 
executive requirements. The popular 
Beechcraft Baron l above j can 
carry 5 people and baggage at speeds 
to 236 m ph. It can fly over 1.2W 



miles nonstop, and still have a fuel 
reserve. And Beechcrafts have 
higher trade-in value, too. 




Insrde your Beechcraft Baron you relax 
in quiet and privacy. Work if you wish, 
or just unwind You arrive refreshed, 
ready for anything. 



Executives: Write todoy for: □ Case 
histories of companies flying Beech- 
crafts. □ "Dollars and Sense of Bus- 
iness Flying." □ Beech Financing & 
Leasing I Mans. Address Beech Air- 
craft Corp., Public Relations De- 
partment. 9749 E Central Wichita 
% Kansas, U. S. A, 



The World Is Small When You 




tcraft 



Beech M lmaginuity"^,n research, development 
and technical fabrication— plays a vital part in 
many of today s AEROSPACE and MILITARY proj- 
ects, as well as in building better business air- 
planes. For example: the huge new Lockheed 
C-141A StarLifters, Air Force jet transports, have 
several basic component sections fabricated by 
Beech. So do many of the newest supersonic 
fighters— as weti as a number of sophisticated 
space vehicles, including the Apollo. 




Weapon Systems Managers: 

May we help you? Write, wire or 
phone Contract Administration. Beech 
Aerospace Division, Wichita 1, Kansas. 
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It's FHing Folly to keep vital busi- 
ness records in ordinary steel tiles. 
In an office fire, they can easily 
incinerate their contents. Every day, 
hundreds of businessmen discover 
this witch's brew too late to avoid 
the mountains of problems caused by 
loss of accounting, sales, production, 
legal and other records. 
More and more prudent businessmen 
now depend on Hercules Insulated 
Files to safeguard vita] records. Only 
Hercules Files, are built like a safe 
with full inner and outer shells of 
heavy-gauge steel and patented Ther- 
mo- Cel insulation. Every Hercules 
File carries the Underwriters Lab- 
oratories label certifying fire protec- 
tion for one full hour with temper- 
atures reaching 1700 3 F. 
You're covered by insurance? Re- 
member, you must document your 
claim. And without records you may 
have to settle for much less than your 
actual loss. 

Why risk cosily losses in markets, 
man- power and money that Filing 
Folly can cause? Hercules Files are 
available in ledger, legal, letter, check 
sizes with a variety of locking ar- 
rangements. Call your office equip- 
ment dealer or send in coupon today. 
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HIRE KEY PEOPLE 

continued 

sounds, but the results, in any case, 
are almost certain to be disappoint- 
ing. 

"At the other extreme/* Dr. 
Burger points out. "you'll find ex- 
ecutives who firmly believe that 
they can learn more about a man 
by talking casually, rather than 
by planning an interview to cover 
specific questions. If an applicant 
for a high-level management posi- 
tion were to turn the conversation 
to a discussion of golf, for example, 
such an executive might encourage 
him to express himself at length on 
the subject and let the conversation 
follow its own natural bent for the 
better part of the interview. He 
may honestly think he is gaining 
insights into the man's personality, 
making observations that will prove 
relevant later when he sorts them 
out. But at the end he may have 
little more than a rather haphazard 
collection of facts about the man's 
interests and hobbies, and an im- 
pression of his social poise in a 
given situation." 

Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan warned 
against asking the candidate such 
conventional questions as "What 
was your last job?" "What were your 
reasons for leaving?" "Where did 
you work before that?" These 1 elicit 
nothing more than stock answers. 
Much more can be learned when 
the questions are phrased: "What 
would you say was the most prom- 
ising job you ever had?" "What did 
you like least about that job?" 
"What kind of people do you work 
with best?" These questions cannot 
be answered routinely and there- 
fore more revealing attitudes can 
be drawn out* 

One great pitfall in questioning 
is asking leading questions, usually 
beginning with phrases like: "Would 
you agree that . . or "Are you 
in favor of. * . 

Another poor question is the one 
that yields only "yes" or "no" an- 
swers. Instead, every effort should 
be made to draw up questions 
which yield a lengthier answer and 
produce further insights into the 
candidate's personality and atti- 
tudes. 

In this category hel ong such 
queries as: "What do you hope to 
be doing five years from now?" 
"What arc the most exciting or 
interesting aspects of vour present 
job?" 

Silence during the interview often 
discomforts both the executive and 
the candidate alike and the former 



feels compelled, as a rule, to break 
it by quickly asking another ques- 
tion. Experience has revealed, how- 
ever, that silence unbroken by the 
executive frequently urges the can- 
didate to elaborate on his answers. 

Encouragement should be given 
to the candidate to ask questions 
about the work, the company, the 
working conditions. It should be re* 
membered that the interview is a 
two-way affair. Many executives 
assume the totally incorrect attitude 
that a candidate who asks many 
questions is too choosy. The value 
of the interview is greatly depend- 
ent on the extent to which he can 
be induced to talk spontaneously. 

Some authorities suggest that an 
immediate and accurate record be 
taken of everything the candidate 
says. They point out that this is 
an essential means of preserving 
the data in its original form, for 
memory is notoriously independ- 
able in this respect. Others feel 
that immediate note-taking has more 
shortcomings than advantages. The 
limitations: Copious note-taking 
gives the whole interview the tone 
of a cross-examination rather than 
a friendly, purposeful conversation. 
When the applicant tells the inter- 
viewer facts about his personal life 
or information of any kind which 
is somewhat unfavorable, recording 
this may immediately inhibit the 
applicant. Most executives prefer 
to record their impressions and 
reasons for them immediately after 
the person leaves. 

Observing a candidate and reach- 
ing sound judgments about him re- 
quires skill, empathy, and the abil- 
ity accurately to infer from facts 
apprehended by the senses. 

Every interview has its nonverbal 
clues-changes in facial expression, 
movements of the body, muscular 
tensions, variations in the quality 
and volume of the voice, volubility 
or silence. These clues should be 
weighed with care, for they often 
provoke unreasonable likes and dis- 
likes. 

Another obstacle in observation 
is the persistence of the first im- 
pression the executive forms of a 
candidate. A first impression of a 
vivid, emotionally colored type may 
thwart a just assessment of the job 
candidate. 

This effect is illustrated by a ten- 
dency to classify a person as good 
or bad and then to rate him on all 
traits in keeping with this opinion. 
There are two ways to guard 
against this halo tendency: First, 
recognize that the halo effect dues 
probably affect your judgment, as 
it does the judgments of practically 
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everybody. Second, write down 
your reasons for the rating of each 
given quality and later review these 
reasons to make sure that substan- 
tially the same reasons have been 
given for the rating of each quality. 

Evaluation and appraisal 

Ideally, the interview should 
terminate in a reliable collection of 
information. It should reveal 
whether the candidate has the al- 
titude, skill, training, experience 
;md a host of other requisites for 
the job. It should also determine 
whether his personality is in keep 
ing with the demands of ihe job and 
whether the candidate is genuinely 
interested in the type of work the 
position entails. 

The process of assessment takes 
place throughout the interview. The 
stages run like this: 1, the forma- 
lion of a general impression of the 
candidate, which should be kept 
fluid and general; 2, the develop* 
ment modification and clearer im- 
pression in the light of further in- 
formation, and 3, the ponderous 
and careful extraction of judgments 
from all data. 

Assessment, whether we like it or 
not, is largely intuitive. This was 
pointed out recently by Charles N. 
Hood II, general manager of the 
Electronics Division, Research-Cot - 
trell, Inc.: 

"Consider, for example, the aver- 
age employment interview for a 
professional. In many organiza- 
lions, this might last only an hour 
or two. Even in the most painstak- 
ing companies, and even for the 
most important positions, it would 
seldom last more than one or two 
days. The responsible manager 
must, however, arrive at an assess- 
ment of the candidate's technical 
capabilii ies, personality, suitability 
to the organizational climate, and a 
myriad of other parameters. 

"Only a small fraction of these 
can be assessed through exercise of 
cold-blooded logic for the simple 
reason that insufficient data is avail- 
able. In the absence of logic, noth 
ing is left but intuition. It is here 
and in this exercise that the really 
good manager stands out from the 
mediocre, namely, in the ability to 
select through intuit ion, not just 
adequate ii! h mH mates hut superior 
ones, and to do this consistently 
and with regard for the particular 
demands of the position which he 
is trying to fill. Intuition, seasoned 
by experience, is real judgment. It's 
also what managers are paid for 
Let's not .sell it short Uu :i mess of 
charts and statistics/* 

-KUCKNK K A U OSKPP 



WHEN does it pay to install 
offset duplicating equipment? 



READ THIS BOOK 




The Zf.ro Hour — that point in a 
company's growth when the sheer 
volume of paperwork duplicating, or 
a need for faster reproduction, or 
for sharper, clearer runoff copies ( or 
all three I makes an offset duplicat- 
ing department of your own not 
only desirable but profitable. 

Today, even the small businesses 
reach the Zkro Hour sooner than 
they realize. Why? Because the ap- 
plication of xerography i the dry, 
electrostat ic copying process ) to the 
preparation of offset masters has 

I vastly extended and accelerated the 
usefulness of offset duplicating. 

Until recently, most management 
had no way of knowing when it paid 
to install offset duplicating equip- 
ment. Now a new, informative book 
tells you Prepared for the Xerox 
C 'orporation by experts in the field 
and titled, "The Zero Hour," it is 

I an authoritative handbook for the 
businessman concerned about his 
paperwork duplicating costs. 



In easy-to-understand language, 
citing actual case histories, this 
book shows when the demand for 
multiple copies of reports, price 
lists, sales letters, directories, and 
the scores of office forms justifies 
the investment in your own offset 
duplicating department. It points 
up the benefits of xerography 
teamed with offset duplicating: sub- 
stantial savings, not only in dollars, 
but in time; finer quality of end 
product; better control of your en- 
tire paperwork operation. 

In-plant offset duplicating depart- 
ments pay off for hundreds of busi- 
nesses, large and small — saving 
thousands of dollars annually in 
copying costs. It's simply a matter 
of time. Find out "what time it is" 
for your company. Mail coupon for 
your free copy of "The Zero Hour." 



XEROX 

CORPORATION 



XEROX CORPORATION, Dept. SX 
LyeM Avenue, Rochester 3, N. Y, 

Please send me your free book, 'The Zero Hour/' containing the facts 
about multiple copying and in-plant offset duplicating. 



Name 



Title 



Company 
Address * 



City. 



Zonr 



State 
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WHAT 
BUSINESS 
CAN DO 
FOR 

AMERICA 




continued from page 31 




American business pioneered in exploiting the possibilities of mass 
markets — of seeking higher profit levels through lower prices and 
expanding sales, not through increased profit rates on limited output. 
This basic philosophy is as relevant today as it was 50 years ago and 
time has proved its worth* 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

The achievement of full employment and of a faster rate of econo- 
mic 1 growth will be of prime importance in giving substance to "equal 
opportunity/' But beyond this, you, as businessmen, can play a lead- 
ing role in giving all Americans a direct chance to share in the crea- 
tion of a stronger economy and in the fruits of that economy. In 
communities all across the nation, businessmen hire workers and 
serve customers and thus have an opportunity in their everyday 
business conduct to make a decisive contribution to the practice of 
American democracy. I ask of all of us that we judge each other not 
as white or nonwhite but as Americans and in so doing expand our 
markets, increase our productivity, and strengthen our nation* 

THE JOINT TASK AHEAD 

Business can help on all these fronts — on tax revisions, on invest- 
ments, on exports, on prices, on equality of opportunity. But business 
cannot achieve our common goals alone, This is too much to ask of 
any group. Nor, and let me make this clear, can government do it 
alone. 

Business, labor and government are partners and no one partner 
can complete the task if the other partners are not doing their shares. 
That is why, in much of what I have said, I have spoken of what we 
can do together. 

For business decisions not only influence current and prospective 
economic conditions, they also reflect these conditions. It is govern- 
ment's task to create a climate in which your decisions to expand and 
invest, to export, and to assist in defending the stable dollar, are 
sensible and meaningful, 

The present economic expansion is an example of the interaction 
of government policies and business performance. Part of the rise in 
economic activity is the result of business decisions made in response 
to last year's investment tax credit and depreciation guideline re- 
vision. The latter were government policies; but you made them 
effective. 

A recent private survey indicated that over $1 billion of the busi- 
ness expenditures on new plant and equipment planned for this year 
are directly related to last year's tax credit and revised depreciation 
guidelines— measures the Executive and the Congress took to encour- 
age new investments. Without this $1 billion margin, business invest- 
ment plans for 1963 would have shown much less change from 1962. 

1 have no reason to doubt that the future will tell the same story: 
that government can pursue policies to encourage expansion, and we 
will do that: that businessmen can make these policies effective by 
playing the dynamic role the free market assigns to them, and you 
will do that. 

Our aims are the same. If you fail, all America fails. But, in fact, 
we will succeed. The results will demonstrate to men everywhere the 
power and thrust of the American free enterprise system — the mighti- 
est engine of economic progress the world has known. END 
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How Marine Midland banks serve 
business best in New York State 



lr 



They were racking up too many pool sales 



In his off-season, an East Coast swimming-pool manufacturer began making pool tables. The new line 
sold so well he had to turn down orders once the swimming-pool season came around again. Clearly, 
more room was needed. The right additional plant space was available in Western New York, but he felt 
his capital position made a second operation "impossible." Which is where Marine Midland came in. 
We arranged for the necessary capital in less than ninety days and introduced him to several other 
people who helped complete the deal. □ This story is typical. As New York's only state-wide banking 
system (11 banks with 187 offices serving HI communities) Marine Midland has the grass-roots 
knowledge, experience and contacts to spot opportunities for you all over the state; and we have the 
resources to help you make the mostof them. No matter whatyour „.-.„. umiiun nun up 
line. |f you do business in New York State-or plan to-let the MAKINt MIDLAND BAN Kb 
Marine Midland state-wide group of banks help your business. New York's state-wide group of banks 



Here's do-it-yourself 

Local initiative is key factor in creating jobs 



unemployment cure 




Curtis Pettit worked for 20 years as an oiler in 
a South Carolina textile mill, bringing home a pay- 
chock which rarely exceeded $50 a week. 

But one payday recently Mr. Pettit received I 
check of more than $100 for the first time in his life. 
He is now a skilled machinist in the Firestone Steel 
Products Company at Spartanburg, S. C. 

Who brought about the change? Mr. Pettit did— 
by seizing an opportunity ofTered to him by the South 
Carolina Committee for Technical Education. After 
investing 520 hours of his time in evening training 
classes* he qualified last April for the job at Firestone. 

Now his foreman says: "When I want a top-quality 
job done, I give it to Curtis Pettit" 

The Committee* for Technical Education has trained 
Mr. Pettit and 10,000 more of South Carolina's un- 
employed and underemployed workers since its estab- 
lishment two years ago by the state legislature. 
Workers are now being trained at the rate of 800 
each month, and program officials expect to he train- 
ing 17,000 workers a year by mid-1966. 

The problem of teaching workers the skills which 
will fit them for available jobs is of national impor- 
tance. Although our country's expanding economy has 
provided about 870,000 jobs during the past year, 
they had to be divided among more than one million 
new workers. 

For the past five years unemployment has sur- 
passed five per cent of the work force. As the mass 
of young workers enters the job market in the next 
several years, the gap between added workers and 
available jobs will widen. 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that 
our rapidly developing technology has made some 
jobs obsolete, although it has created others. 

The Kennedy Administration wants to meet the 
unemployment problem through tax reduction, public 
works acceleration, and youth employment proposals. 
Many states are taking action to meet the dilemma 



Skills in demand are taught workers 
at special centers. Greenville class 
at left, for example, gets know-how 
in air conditioning and refrigeration 



A number of them are making use of money provided 
under the Manpower Development and Training Act, 
passed last year by Congress and for which the Ad- 
ministration is seeking additional funds. 

South Carolina's Committee for Technical Educa- 
tion—which operates independently of other state 
agencies, including the federally aided department 
of education— is an example of the imaginative ap 
proach of some states. 

It is unusual in an important respect— it is financed 
entirely by state and local money, making no use of 
ft^deral aid. 

This do-it-yourself philosophy, and the effectiveness 
with which it is getting the job done, has won the re- 
spect of business leaders throughout the state. Robert 
N. Mitchell, a vice president of the SCM Corpora- 
tion's Merchant Division and general manager of its 
cjilculator-manufacturing plant at Orangehurg, S. C, 
says: 

"The committee's program has been a major con- 
tributing factor to our success. It was vital in helping 
us start up this plant and reach full efficiency in a 



Training enabled Curtis Pettit, who 
had been textile mill worker, to get 
skilled machinist's job at Firestone 
Steel Products Co. in Spartanburg 
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Skilled workers for new Elgin National Watch Company plant were trained 
under the Committee for Technical Education, headed by A. Wade Miller 



Walter Tisdale, first graduate of program, 
joined Firestone Steel in July 1962, now is a 
supervisor. He had been a cotton mill weaver 



Donald Griph, formerly a soft-drink sales- 
man, completed aircraft assembly course, 
now works in Lockheed plant at Charleston 




i 



short time. Without it, we wouid have been faced wit 
a monumental task in getting a trained work foree " 
The purpose of TEC, as the Committee is called, 
is stated concisely by South Carolina Gov. Donald 
S. Russell: 

"This program takes people who want a job and 
trains them to get it. We have many of these people 
in our state, 

' South Carolina has been too long a single-industry 
state. TEC has helped us diversify our industrial base, 
which is necessary to develop our economy and create 
more jobs for our people." 

The do-it-yourself approach runs throughout the 
program. J. Bonner Manly, one of the Committee's 
eight members and an official of Abbeville Mills, 
describes it this way : 

"At the state level, we are using the state's own 
money to help its people train for new jobs. 

"At the local level, communities have raised about 
■S5 million to build the technical education centers 
which form a major part of the program. 

"But the key ingredient lies with the individuals 
who invest their own time and effort to upgrade skills 
and learn new skills so that they will qualify for bet- 
ter jobs. Our prime asset is their motivation to make 
their own investment in the program in order to bene- 
fit from it. 

"South Carolina is among the poorer states in finan- 
cial resources and per capita income. Yet we have a 
training program which is both productive and eco- 
nomical. Everyone contributes— there is nothing here 
for the person looking for a handout." 



Vs in the case of other southern states. South Caro- 
lina faces a double threat to employment. Mechani- 
zation of farming and federal crop restrictions, to- 
gether with growing foreign competition in cotton and 
tobacco, are forcing the farm population down at the 
rate of 12,000 persons each year. At the same time, 
automation in the textile industry, which historically 
has provided two thirds of the state's industrial em 
ploy men t, is eliminating 6,000 jobs yearly. 

"To find new jobs for all these people, plus the 
youths entering the work force, we have to run fast 
just to stand still/' says A. Wade Martin, state co- 
ordinator of the Committee. "We must industrialize 
to provide these jobs/ 1 

South Carolina officials believe that TEC is making 
a significant impact on the state's unemployment 
problem in two ways: 

By training workers in industrial skills, it is pro- 
viding a growing labor pool which makes expansion 
of existing industry possible and also attracts new 
industry to the state, thus creating new jobs. And for 
each new industrial job, two service jobs customarily 
come into existence in the community. New and ex- 
panded industry in the state produced about 12,500 
new industrial jobs a year from 1959 through 1961, 
In 1962, as the Committee began to swing into full 
operation, this figure jumped to 18,50(1 

By upgrading the skills of employed and underem- 
ployed workers in addition to teaching new skills to 
the unemployed the program makes it possible for 
them to move up the job ladder, leaving room at the 
b o tto m for less qualified workers who need jobs. Whe n 



Howard Brown, case repairman for Elgin, 
says: "I'm not only making more money, 
I'm much happier than I was before" 



Russell Elsey worked in a store and as a 
milkman. Then he received aircraft assem- 
bly training, went to work lor Lockheed 







HUGH Robertson, Chairman of the Board, Zenith Radio Corp., 
world-famous electronics manufacturer for home, industry, defense* 

4, For the Zenith employee who faces a stay in the hospital, Blue Cross has special advan- 
tages. There are two in particular. First, the benefits provided. The employee gets actual 
hospital care based on his illness, rather than a fixed, daily allowance based on average 
needs. Second, there's the simplicity of obtaining benefits merely by showing the Blue Cross 
membership card on entering the hospital. Blue Cross pleases people here, and has for 
16 years/' (93£ out of every dollar Blue Cross Plans took in last year went to pay benefits 
to members. For the full story on value, see your local Blue Cross Plan.) 



BLUE CROSS 



Q Bin* Citwn flivl «>-mtiol r«*. by 
Ainrri< an Ll'opitctl A*«x-ii»U<in 



Blue cross association, inc. mo north lake shore drive. Chicago 11. Illinois 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

continued 



a service station attendant, through 
training, moves into a job as an 
automobile mechanic, he leaves his 
former position open for a less 
skilled individual who lias no job. 

How does TEC operate? It is 
governed by a committee of six citi- 
zens, who represent different parts 
of the state and are business leaders 
intimately acquainted with the job 
needs of business and industry 
These men are appointed by I lie 
governor with the consent of the 
state senate. Two state offieals, 
the superintendent of education and 
the director of the State 1 Develop- 
ment Board, are ex officio members 
to ensure coordination with their 
agencies. Mr. Martin, a methods 
engineer and former administrator 
of industrial and technical educa- 
tion in North (Viiolina. heads flu 
full- time staff. 

Counties build centers. 

Kighi technical education centers 
have been established where labor 
market surveys have shown a need 
for them. One— at (hecnville- has 
been in operation for the past year, 
four will open this month, and three 
will open early in 1964. Each has a 
full-time administrative and teach- 
ing staff aided by an area commis- 
sion for technical education, made 
up of local businessmen. 

These centers— which contain 
classrooms, laboratories, and work- 
shops— are built and owned by the 
counties which they serve. Building 
costs range from $540,000 to $& r A- 
000. Equipment, from machine tools 
to computers, is owned by the state. 
This permits shifting items from 
one center to another as needs dic- 
tate. TEC has bought more than SI 
million in up-to-date equipment. 

Strong emphasis is placed on 
keeping abreast of current employ- 
ment needs and industrial practices. 
All faculty members must have had 
experience in industry and will be 
rotated back to their own industry 
periodically to familiarize them with 
tin- latest techniques. 

For each type of training, a com- 
mittee of men from that particular 
technical area or craft passes judg- 
ment on the teachers, equipment, 
and instruction. Robert L. Grigsby, 
director of the Richland Technical 
Education Center at Columbia, 
says; 

"These committees are the life 
blood of each program. They keep 
us completely up to date/' 

The courses at the technical edu- 
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cation centers are separated into 
three divisions: 

The technical division— offering 
i mining for jobs at the technician 
level. Programs include data proc- 
essing; technical drafting and de- 
sign; chemical, electronic nr textile 
technology, and others. A high 
school education is required for 
enrollment, and the programs ex- 
tend for two years of full -time in- 
struction or four years of evening 
classes. 

The trade division -where a stu- 
dent may learn the skills needed in 
air conditioning, refrigeration and 
heating; automotive mechanics; in- 
dustrial electricity; machine shop 
work, and welding. 

The extension division -which 
makes available courses requested 
by a particular industry. Instruc- 
tion, including supervisory level 
courses, is given at the center or at 
the plant. 

Alt applicants tested 

Students attending evening classes 
at the Greenville center include 
such men as E. J. Hall, a 33-year- 
old tool and die maker who is 
studying tool and die design. "I 
want to better my education and 
move up in my company," he says. 
"Because of this training, I've been 
promised the next job in design that 
opens up in my shop/* 

Standards are high at the centers. 
Applicants are given a series of ap- 
titude tests and their school records 
examined. On the basis of this, they 
are advised whether they qualify 
for training as a technician or as 
i skilled craftsman, A continuing 
effort is made to prevent anyone 
from trying to train for a job which 
would be beyond his ability. 

A major part of TEC s work dur- 
ing the past two years has been set- 
fins up and operating temporary 
training courses for corporations 
which have opened a new plant in 
South Carolina oi rxpanded their 
existing plant. Nearly 70 such crash 
programs have provided trained 
workers and some are still in opera- 
tion About $315,000 of the Com- 
mittees SI. 8 million budget for the 
current fiscal year will be used to 
finance these operations. 

Companies taking advantage of 
these programs, which have placed 
many of the state's unemployed and 
underemployed workers in skilled 
industrial jobs, praise the quality 
of Iheir newly trained employes. 

The state offers no payments to 
persons undergoing training — in 
contrast to the subsistence allow- 
ances paid under federal programs. 
Officials credit this with screening 






HUGH Robertson, Chairman of the Board, Zenith Radio Corp. 

"WE'RE PROUD OF OUR BLUE SHIELD PROGRAM 
AND THE VALUE IT GIVES ZENITH EMPLOYEES. 

Before changing to Blue Shield, we studied a number of programs for surgical and 
medical expense coverage. We have found that Blue Shield is exceptional in the benefits it 
offers our people. And all of us particularly like the way Blue Shield handles each case 
privately between the individual and his doctor. Blue Shield provides the type of program 
we want-one that is of real help to every employee." (Learn the advantages of this 
protection that now safeguards 50 million people. Contact your local Blue Shield Plan.) 

BLUE SHIELD. 

i» Hmrxtf* mark* r*f- by 
KftUftNAl AiMi.uf HUir Slurht Plum 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BLUE SHIELD PLANS, m NORTH MICHIGAN. CHICAGO II. ILLINOIS 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

continued 



keep those 
wage-hour records! 
on a 




TIME RECORDER 

Accurate time records and proof 
of compliance are mandatory, 
if you arc subject to the wage- 
Hour law. .he latest revisions in 
the law may have meant in- 
creases in your salaries and 
wages and the elimination of 
tardiness and inaccuracies has 
become more important than 
ever. 

Lothem Time Recorders hove 
been simplifying wage-hour 
timekeeping for businesses for 
many years. There is a Lathem 
to fit your need and business, 
priced to fit your budget and it 
wiJf pay for itself in a motter of 
months. 

Mail coupon today for full infor- 
mation, pnces an J sample pay- 
roll cards. 



LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 

2134 Manerto Blvd., Atlanta 18, Co, 

Without obligotion tend catalogue 
and price* on lothem Recorder* to- 
gether with proper time card*, for 
keeping wage-hour records. 

C OM P ANY 

CITY 

STAT E . 



SIGNED BY_ 



out people more interested in bene- 
fiting from the government payroll 
than in preparing themselves for a 
job. 

'The degree of motivation is 
vital," says G* Stanley Smith, Jr., 
a Columbia businessman who is 
chairman of the Committee for 
Technical Education. "It's a fact of 
life that if you put your own time 
and effort into a project, you're 
motivated to do a better job than 
if it is handed to you on a silver 
platter. It's educationally unsound 
and a waste of money to pay people 
to learn. Education and relief are 
not the same and they shouldn't 
be mixed. 

"We've found that the same mo- 
tivation that moves the individuals 
in our program also moves our com- 
munities. I believe they have worked 
harder to help themselves by financ- 
ing TEC centers than they would 
have if the money had been pro- 
vided for them. Some current pro- 
posals for federal aid include funds 
for construction. Imagine the effect 
of this on communities which al- 
ready have paid their own way." 

How program works 

As R. L. Boy n ton, a training 
specialist who is conducting a pro- 
gram to provide aircraft assemblers 
for a Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
plant at Charleston, puts it: 

"When you have a fellow who will 
go through a training course on his 
own time with no pay, you've got a 
man who really wants to work." 

Possibly the most dramatic of the 
crash programs are those which 
provide a trained work force for a 
new plant. A typical example is the 
program that trained ltS2 skilled 
workers for a multimillion-dollar 
Elgin National Watch Company 
plant near Columbia. 

Six months before the plant 
opened last February, specialists 
from the TEC staff began planning 
with Elgin officials a training opera- 
lion whir}) would he mmpleted a( 
the precise time the plant would be 

DON'T QUIT SMOKING 

before giving my pipe 
a 30 Day Trial 

New prindpJw that contradicts every 
j dea you've ever had ■ bout pipe srnok* 
; nsc- I Kiiurantee k to smoke euol and 
mild h >ur a/u.T hour, day after day. 
without rat, without bite, bittern Mi 
or Kludge. To prove it. Til let you try 
h new Carey I'ipe. Send your 
name and add roe* today for my 
frm complete trial offer. Write: 
E. A. CAREY. 1920 Sumytide ft*. Dept Tir^fMmjjlfl 




ready to go into production. The 
local community made available ;i 
school gymnasium as training 
quarters, and it was air conditioned 
and dust proofed to make possible 
the delicate work of watch assembly. 
TEC moved in some equipment 
from its pool, and Elgin provided 
the specialized equipment required. 

Specialists determined the skills 
which would be needed and the 
number of workers with each skill. 
A critical path schedule was set up 
so that the training courses for dif- 
ferent skills, which ranged from four 
to 12 weeks, would be phased in to 
reach completion at the same time. 

Instructors from Elgin were 
placed temporarily on the Com- 
mittee payroll, and more than 300 
applicants for training were in- 
terviewed and given aptitude tests. 
Of these, 196 were selected for train 
ing and 162 completed the course. 
All were hired by Elgin find, when 
the plant opened, a trained force 
was ready to go to work at jobs 
which had been completely un- 
familiar three months earlier. 

"The trainees* willingness and 
ability to learn was even greater 
than our expectations," says Marlen 
E. Benter, Elgin's chief industrial 
engineer. "Some of them came out 
of the program at 100 per cent ef- 
ficiency and, thanks to TEC, the lag 
between plant opening and full 
productivity was shortened by more 
than four months. We've exceeded 
our original production schedules 
and have moved the schedules up." 

The plant, which has been assem- 
bling and casing watches, is now 
preparing to manufacture the parts. 
A second training program will teach 
new skills to nearly 300 people. 

Members of the Committee for 
Technical Education are so enthusi- 
astic about the results of their do- i I 
yourself training program that they 
journeyed to Washington recently 
to point out to the South Carolina 
congressional delegation the short- 
comings of proposals to expand ex- 
isting federal programs and enact 
new ones. 

Bonner Manly puts the consensus 
of the Committee into these words: 

"There are great opportunities 
ahead for people throughout our 
nation, but they will never achieve 
them without investing their own 
time and energy." END 

REPRINTS Of 'Here's Do lt- Yourself 
Unemployment Cure" may be ob- 
tained [or S3 cents a copy, $16 per 
100, or $H5 per IjOQO from Nation's 
Business, 1615 H SL, N.W.. Wash- 
ington, D. C, 20006. Please enclose 
remittance with order. 
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INSURES ALUMINUM 



Insurance Company of North America protects Kaiser 
Aluminum with a business insurance program that 
fits the job tike Kaiser Quilted Foil fits a broiler, 

INA analyzed Kaiser Aluminum's worldwide opera- 
tions, then constructed a business insurance program 
to meet the specifications exactly. Outcome: Greater 
efficiency and lower premiums for Kaiser Aluminum. 



INA can write a success story for your business. 
We have the experience (since 1792) and m ie fr an 
$116 billion in assets. Your broker or INA agent can 
also tell you about thrifty INA Package policies for 
your home f car, health and life. Phone him. Be sure, 
insure with INA, Insurance Company of North America. 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia. 



How to 
cut mailing costs 
in half. 

Read how Olin's remarkable new "weightless" paper 
is saving business a tidy sum in unnecessary postage. 



An entirely new kind of printing paper has been 
developed by Olin. It's extraordinarily white, yet 
almost weightless. It's crisp, yet velvety to the 
touch. It's called Waylite? 
As you'd expect, Waylite costs a bit more per 
pound than the traditional heavyweights. 
Yet it's already saving business surprising 
amounts of money by cutting mailing costs. 
TWA cut postage and shipping costs in half by 
using Waylite for its overseas timetables. Man- 
uals, pamphlets, annual reports, catalogues have 
taken this new slimming treatment. The Diners* 
Club* uses an extra-light Waylite for its directo- 
ries. (Ever notice how clear those addresses are?) 
This combination of whiteness, weightlessness 
and opacity is unique. It's easy to produce a paper 
that's light or white or opaque. But it's difficult 
to combine them. For one thing, the whitener 
itself adds bulk. That's where Olin's secret lies: 
in a light, sparkling white substance that meshes 
with the fibers, forming a surface rather like 
interlocking snow crystals. 
The result is a remarkably clean and elegant look. 
Professional Important. Type seems to spring 
from the page. And the brightness lasts. (No 
wonder most Bibles last year were printed on 
Waylite. It's almost impossible to dog-ear, too.) 
If you'd like to see and feel this paper for your- 
self , write for our pamphlet, "The Economics of 
Paper." It won't cost us much to send it to you. 
It's printed on Waylite, 
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Hang the filing! 



Hanging, sliding Pendaflex folders 
mean accurate filing. Exclusive 
"Keyboard" selection practically 
eliminates misfiling . . . helps you 
get the correspondence you want, 
when you want it. And Pendaflex 
gives you fingertip control of all 
file spaces, adds filing speed to 
filing accuracy. Get all the Penda- 
flex facts free . . . just mail the 
coupon below. 



..there's no misfiling 
with OXFORD PENDAFLEX* 




Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 

Garden City, New York 
In Toronto, Lucketfc Distributors, Ltd 




OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
3 9 Clinton Road, Garden City. N. Y. 

Please send me full information on Oxford Pendaflex plus my free copy 
of "43 NEW WAYS TO FILE." 



NAME 

FIRM 

STREET. 
CITY 



.STATE, 
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continued [ram page 33 

What kind of managers score highest 
in your achievement tests? 

Salesmen, people who start their 
own businesses f consultants— jobs 
where you are essentially selling 
your services. Those are the main 
ones. Less entrepreneurial jobs in- 
elude office managers, personnel 
managers, and labor- management 
relations, where the job is mainly 
one of mediating among conflicting 
pressures rather than going out and 
getting business. 

Generally, we find that money 
managers tend to be low in the need 
for achievement. They are impor- 
tant people in business. But they 
are not the ones that start a busi- 
ness and keep it growing. 

Is there a close relationship between 
the achievement drive and earnings? 

Yes, but it's not terribly con- 
clusive. Its affected by age and 
years of experience. 

We studied relatively small com- 
panies and large companies. In large 
firms the need for achievement was 
associated with people in the $25,- 
0(H) pay range. People with less 
salary, whom you might regard as 
not so successful, had a lower need 
for achievement. So there was an 
increase from the lowest level of 
management to the middle level. 
But then further up in these cor- 
porations you get a decrease in the 
need for achievement. It's possible 
that the highest levels of manage- 
ment in large corporations don't 
require these entrepreneurial types 
so much as they require another 
type of person. 

Another possibility is that these 
men are older and the need for 
achievement has declined with age. 

What makes a person want to achieve 
things? 

We trace it to the kind of up- 
bringing a person had. You usually 
find that these people came from 
families in which the parents set 
high standards for their boys. 

Secondly, the parents tend to be 
more encouraging, more rewarding. 

And then, finally, and most im 
portantly, a father doesn't suppress 
the boy's desire to do things on his 
own. 

Their mothers can boss them 
around. That doesn't seem to matter 
so much. But not the father. 

We find that parents tend to be 
influenced in how they're trying to 
bring up a boy by their values, their 
religious orientation or their feeling 
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WALK RIGHT IN ! 



This is a Dodge Cab Forward 
truck. Some people think it's the 
most handsome vehicle on the 
road, because it's so business- 
like. Swing open its hood and 
fenders, and you can walk right 
in to the engine. Button them 
shut and you have the most 
money-making machine around. 
It certainly makes a lot of sense. 

Dodge Cab Forward trucks 
come in 16 basic models. Nine 
are powered by tough, thrifty 
Dodge V8 gasoline engines. Two 
are medium-tonnage models 



powered by the 131 hp. Dodge- 
Perkins diesel engine. And the 
biggest are powered by Dodge- 
Cummins diesel engines. GVWs 
cover a broad range, from 1 5,000 
lbs. to 53.000 lbs. GCWs go from 
34,000 lbs. to 76.800 lbs. And the 
choice of optional engines, trans- 
missions, axles, spnngs, and 
other components these Dodges 
offer is extraordinarily large. 
Ta I k to you r de pe nda b le Dodge 



truck dealer. About his Cab 
Forward models, and about the 
other Job-Rated Dodge truck 
models — conventional, four- 
wheel-d rive, f orwa rd control, and 
school bus chassis. They're all 
priced lower than most of the 
competition, right in line with the 
rest. To go with his price story, 
he has a liberal new truck finance 
plan to tell you about, too. Ask 
about both Dodge advantages. 



Dodge Builds Tough Trucks 

DODGE DIV IS ION CHRYSLER 
l^^f MOTORS CORPORATION 
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continued 

of being disadvantaged, We know 
that immigrants generally feel a 
greater need to achieve. So we have 
tended to have a higher need for 
achievement than many other coun- 
tries partly because of successive 
migrations. 

Is achievement something that can 
be teamed in a business or university 
development course, for example? 

We think so. 

My main research at the present 
time is in what we can do to pro- 
duce an achievement motivation 
development course. 

Obviously, it's long-range busi- 
ness to try to get parents to bring 
up their children diiferently. So we 
have devised a special course for 
business executives, to increase their 
desire to achieve. 

The Human Resources Develop- 
ment Corporation was set up to run 
these courses initially for research 
purposes. We also are working close- 
ly with the International Marketing 
Institute at the Harvard Business 
School, and we will be giving some 
of our training courses through 
them. They have been training in- 
ternational businessmen for some 
time. 

We have given courses here 
and in Mexico and India. In the 
United States we tried it out with 
a group of IBM executives first. 
They started out being quite criti- 
cal but ended up being very en- 
thusiastic, except— typical of IBM 
people— they condensed the course, 
because th< y were so busy, from 
three weeks to one week. 

We have elaborate research 
studies to follow up on these people 
who have taken the course compared 
to a carefully matched control group 
which is made up of people who 
have not taken the course. But we 
are insisting on waiting about two 
years before we do a follow-up study 
to see what long-range effects there 
are. 

Are there any preliminary results? 

Not really. We have the kind of 
feed-back that encourages you but 
doesn't really convince you. We 
have reports from men who have 
taken the course. 
They say it's great, 
All sorts of development courses 
are given which businessmen have 
been praising for a long time. But 
we wonder, what are the concrete 
results two years later? How are 
these people behaving differently 



from other businessmen who didn't 
have a particular course? 

We're not satisfied with consumer 
satisfaction. Lots of men are saying, 
"It's the greatest thing that ever 
happened to me and my philosophy 
of life has changed—" and so on. 
But it's just too soon to know 
definitely. 

Does this training involve considera- 
ble change of attitudes? 

Yes. What we do first is to teach 
them what we mean by achievement. 
We have found that most people 
don't know how much of their time 
they spend thinking about achieve- 
ment. If you ask them they say, 
"Oh yes p I am very interested in 
achievement," But if you actually 
tap into their thoughts by our test- 
ing technique, you find that in fact 
they do little achievement thinking. 

Achievement thinking is very im- 
portant for the success of the en- 
trepreneur; if that is the kind of 
person he wants to be, that's the 
way he should be thinking. 

First, people have to discriminate 
achievement thinking from power 
thinking, from affiliation thinking, 
from thinking about status and rec- 
ognition, which are quite different 
things. 

Then they put this into effect in 
a business game where they are re- 
quired to take certain risks and 
make decisions and conform in cer- 
tain ways. 

In the third stage they get a form 
of the Harvard case method. They 
attempt to re-think business prob- 
lems out of their own lives in terms 
of how they would approach the 
problem from the achievement point 
of view. And then there is group 
discussion. 

The fourth stage in the course 
involves an examination of one's 
life goals. It gets very personal. You 
begin to wonder, what kind of a per- 
son am I, and why am I really 
doing what I'm doing, and do I 
really want to be this kind of per- 
son or don't I? A few people, after 
they have been through this much 
self-examination and discovery of 
what achievement thinking is say, 
'1 don't want to be that kind of 
person." 

We had one man, in the Mexican 
course, who quit his job, which was 
a great accomplishment because he 
had been a terrible nuisance in the 
job. He had it only because his 
father, who ran the firm, made 
him executive vice president. He 
was absolutely unsuited by person- 
ality and interest for the job. His 
father knew this but felt he had 
to employ him. So his father 



bought him a chicken farm and now 
he's as happy as can be. 

Isn't it difficult to train someone in 
three weeks? 

It seems difficult to us, frankly, 
We are really using some quite un- 
usual techniques. Tin's three-week 
course involves the person totally 
in a re-examination of himself. 

It is really a very intensive self- 
examination. We train by going 
down to the roots, examining them 
and re- thinking things thoroughly. 
We are, after all, clinical psycholo- 
gists. We believe we have learned 
some things about personality 
change from clinical psychology 
and psychotherapy that may enable 
us to bring about change in ways 
that the ordinary teacher couldn't 
achieve through lectures. 

But we have a lot to learn. I 
would like to emphasize that this is 
still a research enterprise and we 
are experimenting all the time with 
techniques that will speed up per- 
sonality transformation. Most busi- 
nessmen already are pretty strong- 
ly achievement-oriented. One place 
where we can show our effect most 
easily is in the underdeveloped 
countries where this type of talent 
is in short supply. 

You mean we should supply values 
rather than money and know-how? 

That's right, and this is preeisrlv 
the revolution I would like to see 
in our foreign-aid approach— that il 
you are selling values and motives 
you are likely to get further with 
less money than if you simply give 
them the material and leave them 
with their old values. It is obvious 
by now that they often misuse the 
material wealth that you give them. 

One of the paradoxes of history 
is that the Russians, because they 
are much poorer than we are, have 
had to export values rather than 
guns and butter. They export com- 
munism, which is very achievement- 
centered. 

Is an achievement -centered person 
constantly getting ideas or thinking 
of ways to implement ideas? 

Both. He is looking for a way of 
doing something better, faster, with 
less work; sometimes it's discover- 
ing a new angle. In essence, he goes 
out looking for challenges to his 
ingenuity. 

How can a businessman create a 
spirit of drive and achievement in his 
company? 

By making sure the goals of the 
company are clear to his subordin- 
ates, by giving proper recognition 
of achievement when people do 
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Cook's Aluminum Enamel... Chrysler's crowning touch 



You've heard people say, 'There goes a Chrysler New 
JFoifcer— Wow! M Translated, "Wow!" means: "See the 
bold thrust, the crisp lines— and what a paint job! 0 

About that last point, the smart metallic finish on this 
NVw Yorker sedan is one of the super auto enamels made 
with Alcoa" Aluminum Pigments by Cook Paint & Var- 
nish Co. Showroom appearance wilt last indefinitely. 

Cook's Aluminum Enamel is one of the finishes selected 
by the Chrysler Corporation for surpassing beauty, du- 
rability and ton formance to Chrysler's rigid quality 
specifications. 

Offered also on Plymouth, Dodge and Imperial cars, 
it's a remarkably hard finish . , , and the fine aluminum 
imrticles lend depth and shimmering luster. 

Alcoa does not make paint, but paint manufacturers, 
working with Alcoa Aluminum Pigments, have developed 
a wide range of metallic finishes that build sales for a 
variety of prod nets. The coupon will bring you more in- 
formation about aluminum product, finishes, paints and 
roof coatings, 



Aluminum Company of America 

1706-J Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Please send your free booklets: 

□ Paint tng Wtth Aluminum 

□ Aluminum Asphalt Roof Coatings (New) 

Name 

Company 

Address 

City Zone State 
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ICUf ERflM new Frriden 6010 Electronic Computer: a solid-state 
HUlf I business computer that operates much faster than many 
CDIIiril larger computers, yet costs thousands of dollars less. It is the 
low-cost way to automate complex accounting and statistical 
III 1QCQ tasks: billing; accounts receivable and payable; profit and loss 
ItfUlf analyses; payroll and labor distribution reports; all figure- 
work that needs high-speed, error-free computation. ■ The Friden 6010 is 
easy to program, provides random access storage, and performs logical 
functions. The 6010 accepts input from punched tapes and cards, or from 
its Flexowriter® keyboard. It prints out data directly on forms, and produces 
punched tapes for further data processing. » The Friden 6010: Another 
new product from Friden designed to increase the scope 
of practical automation. ■ For full details, call your local 
Friden man. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California, 

Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout the World 



Friden 
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achieve certain goals. You have to 
create an atmosphere in which 
achievement is rewarded. 

We made a study recently of two 
firms. One was well set up to re- 
ward the person with high achieve- 
ment motivation. They moved up 
more rapidly and the company was 
growing very fast. We contrasted it 
with another firm which was run 
like an old-fashioned feudal estate 
in which the boss really controls 
everything and all the executives 
spend their time trying to avoid 
falling out of favor or, on the other 
hand, trying to ingratiate them- 
selves with the boss. It was a very 
different atmosphere, and the com- 
pany was actually standing still. 

It's quite clear that {op manage 
ment can set the tone for the whole 
organization* If you don't have peo- 
ple with a high achievement moti- 
vation the business doesn't grow. 

Is this drive tied to national economic 
growth? 

It seems to be, in the sense that 
we found that if you code the de- 
gree of concern with achievement in 
popular literature, you find that 
where the concern for achievement 
is high in literature there tends 
subsequently to be a rapid rate of 
economic growth. 

By popular literature, 1 mean 
everything from stories in children's 
readers that are used in the public 
schools, to street ballads or popu- 
lar songs, and plays. 

If there is a lot of concern for 
achievement abroad in the land, 
then it is more likely there will be 
more people in business with a high 
need for achievement, which will 
make business grow faster. And if 
businesses grow faster, the economy 
grows faster. 

Is the U. S, becoming a more or less 
achievement-minded society? 

Unfortunately, the evidence is 
pretty clear-cut that our achieve- 
ment motivation has been going 
down. Studies have shown that it 
was higher around 1H90 or UjW 
than it is now. This was the period 
when the Horatio Alger stories cap- 
tured everybody's imagination. 
Most people tend to think this is 
|,,Htv corny nowadays 

I have n study which needs some 
careful checking. But we did an 
analysis of popular literature, of 
what people were reading about and 
thinking nboul. We found dig mere 
was even a quite marked drop m 




All this and water, too- Hot 'n Cold n Handy! Whatever you put into this 
Oasis Thirst Aid Station, you can get it back out This door is w-i-d-e-anri 3f*f>- 
with full magnetic seal. Nearly two cubic feet of cold-keeper space. This Oasis 
Hot 'n Cold provides piping hot water for instant coffee, tea, chocolate, . . refrigerated 
water for brook-cold beverages. Send for a certificate for free beverage pack and new 
booklet, Oasis Makes Water a Business Asset, with descriptions of all Oasis 
models. 5-year warranty. Sold or rented everywhere. 

OASIS 

WATER COOLERS 

HOT N COtO THIRST AJD STATIONS 
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265 N Hamilton Road, Department D-11. Cotumbu* 13. 




1 . * , protection for us* and safety 
for neighborhood children . . /' 

Bays Arthur R Hem, Supt. of The Gliddea Company'* CarroUton Plant, Currollton, Texas 



"Every inch of the 2,324 feet of Anchor 
Fence around our new plant haa proved ita 
protection for us t and safety for neighbor- 
hood children -especially in such danger 
areas as our paint tank farm. Anchor's 
square terminal and Kate posts helped de- 
cide our choice. They're not only more 
secure, but they also make a clean design 
pattern surrounding our modern buildings. 
[Slot one maintenance problem over the 
entire fence— and we don't expect any." 

For more information on now Anchor . 
Fence can meet your needs, call your local J n 
Anchor Man. For a free copy of Anchor's ] 
new Compare Fences booklet, fill out and I Company 
mail in the coupon. I street--- 



ANCHOR FENCE 



... in all -aluminum or 
steel (zinc-clad after weaving) 

J ANCHOR FENCE 
» fi."534 E&ttUTti Ave , Baltimore 24. Md 



Plant* m fitliimore, Houston, los SoW 
direct from fadory branches in prirtctpi! citits. 
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The best 
business 
gift you 
can give is 
one you'd 
like to get 
yourself 

and you II find 707 

of them in 
this free booklet 



Parker makes business gifts that make 
good sense. They create an unusual im- 
pression vi,th the receiver because the 
name Parker is known everywhere, im- 
portantly. They'll be around a long time 
because they work r and work well, eve ry 
writing time. They help the user remem- 
ber the giver warmly because they just 
can't help doing that. And they're sur- 
prisingly inexpensive to give in the first 
place , . . under Parker's quantity pur- 
chase plan. You'll be surprised how gen- 
erous you can be and still spend less 
than the $25 limit called for by the 
recent Internal Revenue ruling. 

t PARKER -At 75 years-Maker of 
the worlds most wanted pens 



A T \ Send for free booklet 
\ \ \ giving over 100 
V" ' " suggestions for your 
business gift list. 

The Parker Pen Company 
Industrial and Premium 
Sales Division 
8512 Warner Drive 
Culver City, California 
Canada : Don Mills, Ontario 
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achievement motivation between 
1958 and 1961. 

This study was done to compare 
our standing with the Soviet Union. 
It was difficult to get popular litera- 
ture from Russia which is exactly 
comparable to ours. But the indica- 
tion is that their achievement con- 
tent is about double what it is in 
our popular publications. 

Achievement motivation is going 
up in the Soviet Union and it is 
going down in the United States, 
The concern for power and think- 
ing in terms of power has gone up 
in the United States as achieve- 
ment interest has gone down, We 
are obviously more concerned about 
fxiwer matters now than we were, 
say in 1925. 

What does that include? Power fig- 
ures such as big labor, big govern- 
ment or big business? 

It includes all activities involv- 
ing control of people. It would in- 
clude, in a sense, what is going on 
in civil rights at the present time, 
and of course all the political and 
economic power struggles. 

This reflects the fact that the 
United States is involved in a num- 
ber of power struggles. Oddly, we 
tend to see our competition with the 
Soviet Union somewhat more in 
power terms, and they seem to see 
it. within their totalitarian philoso- 
phy, in achievement terms. They 
say, "We're going to outproduce 
you/* And we tend to say, "We in- 
tend to control you and keep you 
from expanding." 

I ought to make it clear that 
American motivation to achieve is 
still above the world average, al- 
though it has declined. 

It is now about the same as the 
USSR. It's just that the trends are 
going in opposite directions. Theirs 
has been increasing; and ours, which 
was quite high, has come down. 

Is the fact that government is grow- 
ing larger p3rtJy responsible for this? 

You've pinpointed another power 
struggle: Who is going to do it, the 
government or the private sector? 
This is seen very often in power 
terms, not so much in terms of who 
can do it better although that's the 
way the argument used to be fought. 

Could it be that a highly industrialized 
country with a high standard of liv- 
ing has less need for achievement? 

I don't think there *s anything 
inevitable about it. Hut one rather 



simple theory which comes out of 
experimental psychology is that as 
things become easier for you, as 
there are fewer challenges around, 
you slack otT in your achievement 
concern. We know that. 

And. by analogy, Td say that 
countries like England and the 
United States are getting older and 
more industrialized and there are 
fewer challenges. 

The new nations, almost without 
exception, have got a lot to achieve* 

Do you think businessmen feel a bit 
guilty about seeking profits as the 
symbol of success? 

Fve been in business and I'm on 
boards of directors and so on, and 
I've talked to a lot of businessmen. 
They will always put it in dollar 
terms: "We're in business to make 
a profit/* That's a shorthand way of 
saying, I am sure, that that is the 
evidence that they have done it 
welL 

But 1 do think then 1 is some guilt 
involved, They handle this in vari- 
ous ways some of them defiantly. 
Some of them try to cover it up and 
say, you know, what's good for the 
company is good for the country 
and so on. There are various ra- 
tionalizations* 

But I'm sure that you have got to 
have some standard of excellence 
imposed, some quality control. In 
the business society, our qualily 
control happens to be the profit and 
loss statement. 

You think then that, even in a society 
with many satisfactions and needs 
met, the desire for achievement can 
be stimulated? 

Yes. 1 think it can. It must be. 

Many companies are encouraging 
people to keep going to school. They 
want to persuade kids to get tech- 
nical training and not to drop out 
of high school, and to tell adults 
in the work force tfuit thcv have 
got to keep going to school all their 
lives. 

Now this is what I consider a 
terribly important thing to do to 
keep raising people's levels of as 
pi rations as to what they can do. 
Well, it would seem that business 
is the natural champion of achieve- 
ment motivation. 

Business does a lot of things along 
these lines; you know, Junior 
Achievement, and so forth. 

But there's still a problem. I was 
talking with a fellow r on a plane 
coming from Philadelphia. He said 
in Florida— and I think it's just 
as true in other places— that you 
can't get a skilled carpenter or a 
skilled plasterer or a really first- 
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class craftsman. We think this really 
reflects the fact that in the so-called 
working class the level of achieve- 
ment motivation is pretty low. This 
means that you just don't meet the 
demand for really skilled people. 

We have got a tremendous job on 
our hands. Working clnss prop If 
don't have to be low in their need 
for achievement, as they happen to 
be in the United States. They are 
not in Japan at the present time. 
We have done studies in Japan. We 
find that working class kids there 
have very high needs for achieve- 
ment which. I think, accounts for 
some of the excellence of craftsman- 
ship that now comes out of Japan. 
They may be somewhat more lack- 
ing at the top managerial level than 
they are in the skilled crafts. In the 
IL S., we've got awfully good peo- 
ple at the top, but not at the skilled 
craft level 

Can we regain our achievement drive 
on all levels? 

Everything I have seen is rather 
discouraging at the present time. 
But, there is nothing inevitable. 
For example, England had a peak 
of achievement motivation about 
the time the New World was dis- 
covered, at the time of Drake. Then 
it had a decline that lasted about 
a century and then a tremendous 
rise again. There is no reason why 
once you've gone down you can't 
go up. The effort to send a man to 
the moon and explore outer space 
may be excellent from the point of 
view of raising people's aspiration 
level. This captures the imagina- 
tion of the American people. 

But unfortunately again it is too 
often phrased purely in terms of 
the power image, that we have got 
to get to the moon, not because of 
the great accomplishment, hut 
we've got to get there before the 
Russians do. 

Business executives can create a 
climate of achievement where peo- 
ple who work hard are rewarded. 
Promoting people and paying them 
primarily in terms of seniority does 
not stimulate achievement. 

And I think quality control is 
obviously a problem. Businessmen 
have to be concerned about the 
quality of their product and making 
sure that people are working up to 
standards. There are some jx^ople 
who are more concerned about mak- 
ing a dollar than they are about 
making a product that is worth a 
dollar or doing a job worth their 
pay, to put it very bluntly. This 
certainly does not make for achieve- 
ment-minded entrepreneurs or em- 
ployes. END 



With so much at stake, 
investigate the Union Pacific West, 



served the 



automated 
rail way 




We agree — the evaluation of a new plant site is a complex digest of 
economic and competitive factors based on a projected pattern of 
predictable productivity and profits — and potential personnel. 
Last year, after careful investigation, over three hundred industries 
located on Union Pacific tracks. Here, rail transportation is supplemented 
by hrghway and air service to meet every shipping need. 
In the West, you'll find an abundance of natural resources, water, fuel, 
power, an eager labor market and desirable hvrng, educational and 

recreational facilities for employees. 



^Sites in fully developed "Industrial 
Parks" are available as well as suitable 
trackside property for almost any type 
of operation. You may discuss your 
plans with any Union Pacific representa- 
tive or write in complete confidence 

UNION PACIFIC 



The West is on the move For 
over a decade the Effective 
Buying Income in 9 out of 10 
Western markets has out 
paced the national growth. 
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Brighter 

opportunities 
ahead in 

Latin America 



On-the-scene survey discloses 
new, encouraging trade trends 
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Pressures for change are 
building in Latin America to the 
point where something must give- 
as it already has in Mexico, Bolivia 
and Cuba. 

How far will these forces go by 
1970? Will they succeed with ex- 
plosive force, doing irreparable 
damage— as in Cuba— or will they 
engender wealth and prosperity? 
And, if so, to what extent and in 
what manner can U. 8. businessmen 
♦share in it? 

Latin America is on the verge 
of a resumption of the postwar de- 
velopment that slowed down greatly 
after 1957. 

In fact this has already begun; 
Colombia had a growth rate last 
year of 5.8 per cent, slightly more 
than the 5.6* per cent aim in its 
] 0-year plan. 

Opportunities for expansion of 
U. S. business in the area clearly 
will grow. 

U. S. exports to Latin America 
have been declining since 1958, This 
decline has been steady and has 
been more or less uniform in all 
classes of goods. Exports in 1958 
totaled $4 billion but in 1962 only 
SvU billion. 

To some extent this loss has been 
to Western Europe, whose exports 
to Latin America have been rising 
for several years. But it was also in 
large part due to the stationary or 
even declining level of economic 
activity in some of the major I^alin 
American countries. 

From now on, U. 8. exports 
should begin to rise again. 

Capital goods— machinery and 
vehicles— make up some 45 per cent 
of U. S. exports to the area; Latin 
America takes a large, though in 
recent years falling, share of total 
U. S. exports of these classes of 
goods. 

It is likely that, with rising aid 
and rising commodity earnings, a 
market of S2.5 billion will exist for 
U. S. exporters of these goods be- 
fore the end of the decade, against 
£1,6 billion in I960. 

One forecast can be made with 
certainty: All foreign exchange will 
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FOOL MISTAKES 
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AAE BROKE 
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Wall Street Journal 
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LATIN AMERICA 

continued 

continue to be needed for develop- 
ment, and the money made avail- 
able for imports of consumer goods 
of all kinds will continue to be 
scarce. 

Moreover, the next few years will 
see a considerable development of 
such industries as chemicals in 
Latin America. The aim will be to 
reduce the $400 million market for 
U. S. chemicals and chemical prod- 
ucts as much as possible* 

Prospects will improve 

It is probably safe to say that 
most U. S. firms, except those re- 
quiring highly skilled and special- 
ized labor, should seriously con- 
sider setting up manufacturing 
facilities in Latin America if they 
have not already done so, both to 
take advantage of the kind of growth 
forecast and to beat some of the 
highest tariffs in the world. 

More important, it is most likely 
that by L970 the Latin American 
Free Trade Association will have 
laid some of the foundations for an 
economic community of the future. 
Even though it will by that date 
have freed much intraregional trade 
-if too much advantage is not taken 
of the escape clauses in the treaty- 
it is unlikely to do more than lay 
the foundations by 1970 owing to 
the formidable transport problems, 
the strength of ingrained trading 
attitudes, and the timorousness of 
much of the existing industry. 

But it would he a mistake to 
underestimate the long-term poten- 
tialities of the free trade arrange- 
ment. 

By 1970, too, the Central Ameri- 
can Common Market will be a 
reality, and will probably be ap- 
plying to join the free trade group. 
The association would then com- 
prise every country in continental 
Latin America with the exceptions 
of Bolivia, Venezuela, Panama, the 
Guianas and British Honduras, and 
some of these may have joined by 
then. 

It has been estimated that, if the 
region as a whole developed at an 
annual growth rate of 5.5 per cent 
and trade machinery were estab- 
lished to allow a certain amount of 
integration and mobility of factors 
of production between the coun- 
tries, by 1975 Latin America would 
require a production of steel and 
steel products of more than 30 mil- 
lion tons, seven times the present 
figure, automobile production six 
times the present figure, and chem- 



ical, petroleum derivatives, paper 
and board production four times the 
present figure. 

The growth required in consumer 
goods would be less, but for some 
items would amount to about double 
that of recent years. 

In other words, the growth in- 
dustries of the Latin American fu- 
ture will be those thai use more 
complex techniques, mechanical and 
electrical equipment, metallurgy. 

Projections made by the United 
Nations Economic Commission for 
Latin America indicate thai in 1975 
there will be a market unsatisfied 
by local production of $923 million 
for steel and semimanufactured steel 
products, and $92 million for cop 
per and copper products. But these 
represent only 18 per cent of total 
consumption, and so local produc- 
tion will greatly increase. 

What causes problems? 

There are, of course, many frus- 
trations for the U. S. businessman 
setting up in Latin America, arising 
out of the instability of many of 
the currencies in which he is try- 
ing to do business and the inter- 
ference of officialdom. 

The latter is particularly irksome, 
but it seems likely to grow. To 
many Latin Americans the system 
of unfettered free enterprise and the 
free interplay of market forces has 
been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting, in the Lit tin Ameri- 
can context. 

This feeling finds expression in 
faith in economic planning among 
the intellectuals, and in economic 
nationalism in some other sectors, 
so that Latin Americans often seem 
to be perversely fighting the foreign 
development capital and know-how 
they want and need so much. 

But there is no reason why U. S 
firms should not profitably cooper 
ate with this movement rather than 
tight it. as many investors in Mexico 
have discovered. The main thing 
is the question of attitude, which 
may he summed up as follows: 

Do not go into a Latin American 
country unless you have faith in the 
country and its people and are pre- 
pared to take into partnership both 
local capital and local management 

Latin America has many advan- 
tages. It lias an industrial tradition, 
which means that it has skilled work- 
ers and managerial talent, scarce 
though these may be as yet; some of 
its engineers and technicians are the 
equal of those anywhere; its prob- 
able growth rate is higher than any 
other area; it is for the most part 
firmly in the western camp. 

At the same time, Latin America 
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The new sound of music 
is you at the Hammond. 




The great Hammond Organ heard in concert halls has now been re-designed... for your home! 



New Model D-100 Series Hammond Organ: $3895* 



The instrument you see here »s a new 
Hammond Organ.,. rhe D-1S2, first of our 
new D-100 Series. Yet every component 
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th;in the mnsole of the RT- 3. Yet the self 



contained sound system is comparable in 
music power output to our largest and 
most deluxe tone cabinets. 

If you have wished that you might have 
the greatest of all Hammond Organs, but 
hesitated because of the space required 
for a separate tone cabinet, you can now 
consider the D-152. See, and hear, this 
l'l< nriid organ Your Hammond Or^m 
dealer will be glad to demonstrate .1 
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far less than you may think. 
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has many problems. The prevailing 
social structure operates as a three- 
fold brake on economic progress. 

First, it stunts the rise of the dy- 
namic elements of society, of men 
of initiative and push, capable of 
taking risks and assuming respon- 
sibilities. 

Second, it is characterized largely 
by privilege in the distribution of 
wealth and income; privilege weak- 
ens or eliminates the incentive to 
economic activity, thus working 
against the efficient employment of 
men T machines, and land. 

Third, this maldistribution does 
not result in a strong accumulation 
of capital, but in exaggerated levels 
of consumption in the upper strata, 
contrasting strongly with the pre- 
carious existence of the masses, 

Alxwt half the present population 
has an average personal income of 
only $120 per head jx k r year. This 
half of the population accounts for 
only one fifth of the total personal 
consumption of the area. It is un- 
derfed, badly clothed, and badly 
housed— and has the highest repro- 
duction rate. 

It is rash to generalize about 
Latin America, but it is true of most 
of the countries that the oligarchic 
rule of a few families has prevented 
the growth of a healthy political 
life, and that politics has not drawn 
the best elements from the populace, 

These structural faults will take 
decades to sort out, and it is clearly 
unrealistic to expect a rapid amelio- 
ration of living conditions by 1970. 
The main thing now is that the sub- 
merged half of the I -at in American 
population, from whom the pressure 
for change can grow only as they 
begin to struggle out of their con- 
dition, should see that there is hope 
for them in noncommunist methods. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
the safety of the subcontinent, and 
any economic progress at all. is 
dependent upon the advent of 
strong reformist governments. Hap- 
pily, some countries already have 
these governments, and there are 
signs that others may have them 
soon. The example of Cuba has been 
hardly an encouragement to those 
who might seek a solution in com- 
munism. 

Two factors to watch 

There are two other important 
factors regarding development: 
capital /light and the small invest- 
ment in their own countries by 
wealthy Latin Americans; and the 
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Qhow does a DC driver from New Jersey 
know which way to turn 

when the routes divide in Cedar Rapids? 



A. 




He doesn't have to! The DC driver from New Jersey is one 
member of a skilled group of two-man teams who cover DCs 
non-stop routes east to midwest. Over the years, these men be- 
come completely familiar with their portion of DCs coast-to- 
coast highway network-one driving while another rests. / It's 
the same with DC drivers who travel Iowa. They know which 
way to turn in Cedar Rapids, automatically. / Meanwhile, your 
freight goes its way uninterrupted. No delays enroute, no time- 
consuming trailer-to-trailer transfers. / Teamwork like this, ex- 
perience like this, service like this. Good reasons why Nation's 
Businessmen who want fast, long distance motor freight turn 
to DC . . . automatically! 



DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. 




THE LONELY INVENTOR 



Perhaps you've heard the story — told by offbeat 
author and TV personality Alexander King — 
about the hermit who invented a typewriter. 
Working all alone in his little hut, and virtually 
cut off from other human contact, he succeeded in 
developing a crude but workable model. 

Unfortunately his success came sixty years 
after the original invention of the typewriter. 

It's possible for a businessman to labor long 
and hard over some similar futile endeavor . . . 
only to discover, when the problem is finalh 
licked, that it had been long ago solved by some- 
one else. 

How to prevent such unworthy expenditures of 

energy? Communicate. 

How to communicate? Through your trade or 

professional association- 
Part of your association s service is to keep 

you abreast of the problems common to your 

industry . tell you how others are solving 

them i . . give you the facts and figures to solve 

the problem in your own business. 

All it takes to benetit from this service is your 

membership and participation in the organization 

that serves your field. 
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external strangulation of develop- 
ment 

The former problem will only be 
solved gradually in the context of 
political stability and economic 
progress. That the latter can effec- 
tively stop development has been 
clearly shown since 1957. 

Latin American exports in 1961 
were almost exactly the same as in 
1956. World trade as a whole rose 
by almost a quarter during this 
period. The U. N. estimates that the 
loss of income in the period 1955- 
1960 caused by the deterioration in 
the terms of trade since the early 
1950's— admittedly a period of high 
commodity prices- amounted to 
S7 .3 billion. In terms of foreign ex- 
change, this almost nullified the 
effect of the S7.7 billion nel inflow 
of capital in the same period. 

This causes a strangulation effect 
because the principal Latin Ameri- 
can countries already manufacture 
a large proportion of their needs 
of consumer goof Is, but are more 
dependent than perhaps they care 
to admit on imported capital, capi- 
tal goods, and techniques. 

This means that, when a coun- 
try's foreign exchange income goes 
down, and imports must be cut, 
these cuts of necessity must be in 
imports of food t capital goods, or 
raw materials for industry, thus 
restricting growth. Between M'f>s 
and 1960 Latin American imports 
of U. S. capital goods and vehicles 
declined by 17 per cent; since 1957 
Latin America's total output has 
grown less than two per cent a year 
—or less than the increase in popula 
tion. 

What of the prospect for increas- 
ing Latin Americans foreign ex- 
change income in the rest of the 
1960's? The Alliance for Progress 
and other U. S. aid programs may 
eventually help. World Bank loans 
to Liit in America have been rising. 
In 1962 the Hank granted mil- 
lion to the area, more than half its 
total lending in the year. The Inter- 
American Development Bank also 
will play a larger role in coming 
years. 

But the most important factor will 
continue to be what Latin America 
can earn from the rest of the world 
through its sides of raw materials 
and foodstuffs. The recent improve- 
ment in commodity prices, although 
mostly due h> speeial factors af 
fecting individual commodities, has 
encouraged the hope that this 
may be the beginning of a genuine 
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recovery in prices, supported by im- 
proving levels of economic activity 
in the U. S. and Europe. 

Special factors and political 
events in any of the countries can, 
of course, affect individual com- 
modity prices decisively. These are 
impossible to foresee as far ahead 
as 1970. But the general picture 
seems to be one of gradually im- 
proving sales of raw materials, par- 
ticularly minerals. 

If this is so, the pressure to con- 
clude commodity agreements— 
whose effect in any case is rather to 
iron out fluctuations than to increase 
the longer-term foreign exchange 
returns to producing countries by 
much- will tend to die down. 

Export outlook mixed 

World consumption of nun ferrous 
metals is expected to take up most 
of the current overproduction, thus 
gradually increasing underlying 
strength in the markets. Latin 
American iron ore exports are ex- 
pected to increase substantially, 
benefiting particularly Chile. Brazil, 
and Venezuela* 

The outlook for agricultural raw 
materials, foodstuffs, and beverages 
is more complex. Sugar should con- 
tinue 10 bring substantial short- 
term benefits to those countries that 
produce it, Here the Cuban situa- 
tion is paramount, and if its sugar 
production were to come back on 
world markets on any scale, these 
halcyon days for other Latin Ameri- 
can sugar producers could come to 
a rapid end. 

In any case, present high prices 
should not last more than two years 
at the outside, although Brazil, 
Peru, Mexico, the Central Ameri- 
can countries, and the Dominican 
Republic are expected by that time 
to have acquired a larger permanent 
share of the market. 

The only thing thai could come to 
the rescue of coffee and cocoa is 
substantially increased imports by 
Russia and Eastern Europe, whore 
potential demand is high. World 
consumption of coffer is expected to 
increase by 2.5 per cent a year, but 
coffee will probably remain in sur- 
plus until 1970 unless there are 
production cutbacks of the plantings 
made in the second half of the 
1960's. Here the recent coffee agree- 
ment may be of benefit. 

The great unknowns in the pros- 
pects for cotton and wool are pos- 
sible developments in man-made fi 
hers. The Food and Agriculture Or- 



ganization of the United Nations ex- 
pects consumption of cotton to in 
crease by one per cent a year, wool 
somewhat faster, with Japanese im- 
ports increasing at a much greater 
rate than those of the other industri- 
alized countries. Prices are expected 
to remain weak for several years. 

Prospects for increased wheat ex- 
ports depend almost entirely upon 
other underdeveloped countries, but 
in Latin America any possible bene- 
ficial effects of the Free Trade As- 
sociation are likely to be partly off 
set by continued U. S. exports of 
surpluses and possibly by produc- 
tion difficulties in the main produc- 
ing countries, Argentina and Uru- 
guay. 

World beef imports are ex- 
pected to increase by one per cent a 
year, growing faster in Japan than 
in other industrialized countries. 
Sales to the United Kingdom and 
the European Economic Communi 
ty, which take most Argentine and 
Uruguayan exports, are expected to 
increase. 

Venezuela, with oil accounting for 
more than 80 per cent of its exports, 
should continue to have foreign 
exchange income higher than that of 
other Latin countries on a per capita 
basis. The country's growing iron 
ore exports will provide additional 
income with which to buy foreign 
made goods. 

The Dominican Republic is the 
only country apart from Cuba which 
is largely dependent upon sugar. It 
will prosper. 

Both Mexico and Peru, also sugar 
producers, have diversified their ex 
ports and thus will be in a position 
to benefit from rising world con- 
sumption. 

The bigger coffee and copper 
republics— Brazil, Colombia, and 
Chile— have diversified exports to 
some extent or are making efforts 
currently toward diversification. 
Brazil and Colombia also produce 
sugar, and Chile has a growing iron 
ore trade. 

Central America will benefit by 
Mir formation of a common market 
and Ecuador by its special status 
within the free trade group of South 
America. 

The export prospects of Argentina 
and Uruguay are less gloomy than 
have been rejx)ited, although politi 
cat and economic difficulties, partic- 
ularly in Argentina, can have a 
decisive effect on supplies for export. 

Bolivia and Paraguay are special 
cases. Both amid do well, Bolivia 
spectacularly so if it can produce 
enough tin and other minerals at 
the right price, Paraguay could also 
do much better. END 
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HOW 

TO GO 
INTERNATIONAL 



This useful guide will help you 
find the services you may need 

Pressures to go international are rapidly 
becoming more intense for growth-minded American 
businesses. 

Most U, 8. companies that have accepted the 
challenge of international marketing have found that: 

Exports tend to level seasonal production and re- 
duce overhead unit costs, and thus to increase profit 
margins. 

Imports tend to reinforce a company's competitive 
position by adding lower-cost materials or better com- 
ponents or equipment that supplements the domestic 
product mix. 

Investments abroad tend to yield larger percent- 
ages of profits, in many instances at less capital risk 
This is because of demand abroad for consumer and 
durable goods, plus the ability to pay for them in 
expanding mass markets. Then, too, broadening gov- 
ernment guaranties and investment inducements pro- 
vide protection for the American businessman. 

Complete recovery— and even a pull-out— of equity 
capital within two to five years is not unusual, es- 
pecially in the developing countries where investment 
risk is often high. Liberal depreciation policies, tax 
holidays, and other investment inducements help 
IL S. firms to make profits. 

What are the built-in problems the newcomer can 
expect? A tangle of overseas regulations on export, 
import, and investment procedures; complicated cur- 
rency transfers; tariff barriers; U. S. tax problems; 
roadhlncks in Lin^ua^e uid rustorns, ;mrl gaps in 
communications facilities. 

What solutions can newcomers expect? Within the 
past five years, spurred by growing needs of more 



This article was adapted by Alexander O. Stanley 
from his book. "Handbook of International Market- 
ing" to be published this month by McGrawl ht( 
Rook Company. 



U. S. firms going international, service specialists 
have expanded their ac tivities rapidly. 

Today you can hire experts to take over the mass 
of details in researching markets; developing sales 
channels; packing, shipping, and financing exports 
and imports; spotting plant sites; and studying the 
investment outlook. You can count on many govern- 
ment aids, too. 

Here in capsule form is a variety of services and 
some of the new developments that will help you to 
go international in depth or by degrees: 

Research: Information is available on retail store 
audits, brand preference surveys and consumer 



Wherever you choose 
to sell in the world, 
you can get advice on: 

• Research 

• Advertising 

• Translation 

• Communications 

• Financing 

• Shipping 

• Laws 

• Management 
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panels, public opinion polls, basic: market evaluations, 
data on population clusters, industrial potentials and 
political climate trends, analysis of package or label 
design, competitive price structure analyses, distri- 
bution patterns-in fact, all informational guidelines 
needed to shape and program export, import, and 
investment operations. 

Many domestic research organizations have 
branched out to Europe, Latin America, and even 
parts of the Far East to provide research facilities 
for U. S. clients. 

Advertising: Today there is hardly a first-line 
agency that does not have its own branches or af- 
filiates abroad. And this type of representation is 
not limited to companies with million dollar budgets. 
Adequate facilities are available to companies in 
terested in advertising campaigns of more modest 
proportions through any one of a number of U. S. 
advertising agencies specializing in the international 
field. 

Your domestic agency can contract for their serv- 
ices, or if your advertising department goes it alone, 
it can make arrangements directly. 

Or you can get expert guidance on a media basis 
or complete market campaigns from media repre- 
sentatives, since foreign newspapers, magazines, radio 
and TV stations and networks have agents—mostly in 
New York City— who can help prepare a campaign 
pinpointed to any trading center in the world. These 



representatives have on file a wealth of marketing data 
and advertising know-how to construct a campaign to 
suit your budget. 

Translation: There are translation bureaus all over 
the country. Also, some U. S. export publications offer 
an effective translation service in the area of trans- 
writing. 

Other sources you can tap are your bank, your 
local chamber of commerce and nearby universities 
and colleges where foreign students are enrolled The 
latter can at least help in handling correspondence. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has much useful material available on foreign opera- 
tions. Included are such publications a^ "Foreign 
Commerce Handbook/* "Doing Import and Export 
Business," "Guide to Foreign Information Sources," 
and "Activities on American Chambers of Commerce 
Abroad." 

Communications: The development of new tech- 
niques which can save you money and expand your 
communication range makes it desirable to establish 
your communications procedures as early as possible. 

Tips on framing telegrams, preparing copy for 
facsimiles and transmission overseas are freely avail- 
able from any of the communications systems. 

The RCA Global Communications Reference Book 
tells you how to compose your overseas message 
to save on word count, details the various services 
available and even points up thr difference in time 
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How To Get Things Done 




BOARDMASTEft VISUAL CONTROL 

Vouf operations are pictured at a glance. 
You save time, money and prevent rnixups 
by Seeing What is Happening at all time s. 
Ideal for Production, Maintenance, /^^T^v. 
Inventory. Scheduling. Safes. Etc.f Mfl 50 ) 
Easy to Use You write on cards. ^^Z—^ 
snap on metal board Over 750,000 in Use, 

24-Poge BOOKLET No. T-50 
Moiled Without Obligation 



GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 

925 Danville Road • Yanceyville, MG 
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and V Decorator ) steel and alumi- 
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VOCE L-PET5R SON COMPANY 

Oept.OV-60. Elmhurjt. III. 



Finding your 
subscription 
record is duck 
soup for our 
computer , . . IF 

. . , you include a copy 
of your address label 
when writing us. Just 
clip it from the front 
cover of Nation's 
Business and attach 
it here 



Then cut out this form 
and send it with your 
correspondence. If 
changing your address, 
include new address 
below: 



Name 



Address 



City 



Zone 



State 



I 



in to: Nation's Business 

1615 H Street. NW 

Washington. D C. 20006 



GO INTERNATIONAL 

continued 

zones throughout the world which 
in effect shortens the international 
business day, limiting communica- 
tions to a few hours. 

International mails are the least 
expensive form. When speed is not 
essential, you can cut mailing costs 
considerably by sending correspond 
ence by surface mail, particularly 
to Europe. And there are aero- 
grammes, sel [-mailers that can be 
flown anywhere in the world for 
11 cents, as can International Air 
Mail post cards. 

A compact schedule of air and 
surface mail and parcel post, and 
maximum weights are detailed in 
"International Mails" PL7. Listed 
are the rates to 201 countries or 
political entities. Your post office 
can supply a copy. 

Reporting agencies: Several busi- 
ness firms can help you check the 
character and capacity of foreign 
enterprises. Investigation services 
are also performed by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce and the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, 
as well as by U. S. banks with in- 
ternational branches and affiliations. 

Financing: International banking 
facilities are at hand today in al- 
most every U. S. city. Even if 
your own bank has no foreign di- 
vision, it does have contact on a 
correspondent basis with banks lo- 
cated in U. S. export centers. The 
latter in turn operate through 
branches or correspondent banking 
houses in all the principal trading 
centers of the world. 

Whether it's cashing or issuing a 
foreign letter of credit, covering 
outbound shipments with time 
drafts, or even discounting your 
overseas receivables, the U. S. in- 
ternational hanker today provides 
you with an abundance of service* 
at a modest fee, and in some cases 
the banking charges are absorbed 
by your overseas customers. 

Keeping tabs on exchange rates, 
on foreign regulations affecting dol- 
lar payments on the goods you sell 
abroad, on the money and market 
conditions prevailing in some 1 00- 
odd countries are just a few of the 
services performed today by in 
tr i national banking facilities. And 
theii new-business departments will 
even send you leads on fresh sales 
opport unities which flow from pro- 
spective buyers in all parts of the 
world. 

Factoring is also penetrating the 
export, import, and overseas invest 



n rents fields. \ou can now discount 
overseas consumer installment con- 
tracts, arrange for revolving credits 
on exports and imports, get ad- 
vances on receivables and for in- 
ven tor y a cq u isi t ions. 

Accountants: Whether your in- 
ternational operations are to be 
limited to exporting or your plans 
include overseas investments as 
well, you will need accounting conn 
sel as much as legal counsel. De 
veloping the proper organizational 
form requires careful attention to 
comparative tax factors r both U. S. 
and foreipn»; maintaining it to get 
maximum returns is a matter of 
effective accounting controls. 

Since there are differences in 
laws, practices, and accounting 
language in overseas markets, rce 
onciling these is a matter for the 
expert — the accountant with inter 
national know-how. 

Many U. S. accounting firms of 
national scope have developed in- 
ternational capabilities in recent 
years. Whether it's a matter of in- 
terpreting foreign balance sheets 
to arrive at a credit limit, drawing 
up balance sheets of foreign -based 
subsidiaries to satisfy local regula 
tions, or making operational evalua- 
tion studies or comparative tax 
studies, you can count on effective 
help from a growing body of U. S. 
accountants. 

I^egal protection: To register your 
trademark, protect your patents, 
draw up an effective licensing con- 
tract, or get advice on the organiza- 
tional structure that will benefit 
you from the standpoint of tax and 
trade advantage, look to legal coun- 
sel from attorneys specializing in 
international law. There is a grow- 
ing list of U. S. attorneys who con- 
centrate on particular aspects of 
international law. The American 
Bar Association, Section of Inter 
national and Comparative T^iw. Chi- 
cago and Washington, ran give you 
leads to international legal aid. 

Such things as world-wide trade 
mark searches, which until recently 
took something like a year to com 
plete at considerable expense, have 
now been speeded up hv new elec 
tronic techniques 

Freight fvrwardihg: Whether you 
ship by air or sea, you would do 
well to leave the mechanics to tin* 
international freight forwarder 

Scores ot these experts an* h> 
cated in the port cities and are mils 
as fa i away as your phone 

Several of the larger domestic 
freight forwarders and firms special 
iztng in international forwarding 
maintain branches at the principal 
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"It wasn't just what he said, 
it was how he said it." 

When a business mes- 
sage is typed on the 
Underwood Raphael Elec- 
tric, every word gains in 
importance as well as 
clarity and beauty. 

There are two other full- 
size Underwood electric 
typewriters, and one full- 
size manual. In features 
and specifications! each 
covers a specific area of 
typing needs in the mod- 
ern office. In quality and 
dependability, each is un- 
mistakably an Underwood. 




Gulf Bonier^ Inc., New Orleans, Louisiana / Butler Builder: CaH E. Woodward, lnc„ New Orleans 



Why gamble the next 10 to 30 years on construction 
that's obsolete now! 



Things are happening with the Butler System of pre* 
engineered construction that you ought to check out before 
you build even a tool shed! Real building efficiency-* or real 
annual cost of occupancy -or even real permanent protec- 
tion—are usually discovered long after it's too late for re- 
course. Find out what's really new in modern construction 
before you invest in yesterday's materials and methods. 

For example, did you know that Butler offers a most eco- 
nomical utility structure that goes up by the clock? The cover 
panel is the building! Did you know that Butler offers a com- 
plete, factory-insulated wall system called Monopanl Qi that 
comes pre~assembled for last erection . . . a wall system so 
fine it is being specified on first-class traditional construction 
. . . even hitih rise! This Monopaul Wall System is available 
covered with Du Pont Tedlar* PVF, a new colored miracle 
film laminate that's so durable* Butler will, as a limited in- 
troductory offer, guarantee the film laminate for 15 years. 

Heard about Butler's sensational new F-103 insulated cover 
panel? It's only an inch thick, but independent tests proved 
it the most efficient curtain wall panel of its kind available 
today— much superior to heat masonry construction, yet 
priced with "economy** construction. Or have you heard ahout 
Butler Modular Wall — a smart, contemporary wall of finest 



Knox County Chapter, American Red Cross, Galesburg, Illinois 
Butler Builder: BurchPhalen Company, Galesburg 

quality— so maintenance-free, your first cost is virtually your 
last? With unmatched features, it prices below aU compara- 
ble wall systems. And did you know that Butler is the only 
metal building manufacturer able to offer (at small price 
premium) an aluminum roof with a 20-year guarantee? 

Like to take the guesswork out of construction? Then find 
out what's really new and ellKieni! Call your Butler Builder 
and ask him about the many advantages of the Butler Build- 
ing System. He's in the Yellow Pages under "Buildings," or 
Buildings, Metal." And when you call, ask about Butler's 
finance formula for progress, terms up to If) years. Or write 

*Dv Pofii '4 offered trodemml 



Sates Offices and Dealers Nationwide 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING 

7456 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 

Manufacturers of Metal Building* • Plastic Panels • Equipment for Farming, 
Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising ♦ Coniroci Manufacture 
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Booth's ftodio Service, ftokersfield, Cotifomia 
Butler Builder: Valley Steel Construction, Bakenfield 



Brown's Furniture, tibcral, Kansas 
Butler Builder : Murdock Steel & Engineering, Incorporated, Garden City. Kansas 



GO INTERNATIONAL 

continued 

porta as well as principal inland 
cities. They operate a traffic net- 
work that is effective and economi- 
cal They can shunt your cargo by 
the quickest or cheapest route over- 
land, arrange for cargo space, save 
money by consolidating less than 
carload shipments, repack your 
goods to conform with foreign reg- 
ulations and insurance factors, pre- 
pare voluminous clearance papers 
and send the shipment from the 
rj s. port of exit to the overseas 
port of entry, 

Packing: The packing expert is 
one of the prime factors in un- 
covering ways to save you money 
nnd markets. The special techniques 
developed during World War II, 
when millions of torn of equipment 
liad to be speedily and safely 
packed for shipment overseas, are 
being applied today by firms which 
are making a specialty of packing. 

Packing and crating usually fall 
to the foreign trade forwarder, who 
has his own or uses outside facili 
ties, but it might be well to look 
over the field of specialists, located 
in port and large inland cities. 

Insurance: Inefficient or insuffi- 
cient writing of coverage can in- 
vite trouble. There are two points 
to consider. 

Ninety per cent of all export 
import movements of merchandise 
are covered every step of the way 
from the field or the factory to the 
checkout counters and store shelves. 
But some products require partic- 
ular insurance treatment, and inept 
or ' indifferent contract preparation 
can cause losses. 

Everv commodity, every piece ol 
merchandise or equipment that 
moves in world traffic lanes has a 
built-in loss factor, which governs 
the premiums you pay. 

You can get the names of mter^ 
national underwriters from your 
domestic broker. 

Imparl services: A broad variety 
„r II S -based import specialists 
, im.-.rt channels for you. 
( , m ,, p( .n . nv I < l t < , ; mon , than 

yourPurchas ng Rm 
divisions at r< >n im 

thi,t S i'Xrti™. which in- 
OMTSflM ,nl - v '^ ti , divisions and 
VOlVt " f Tn<>wt w concentrated in 

^^^^ 




A MailOpener 

can save time wasted 
waiting for mail 
distribution! 



It opens mail faster than anybody 
can by hand, speeds distribution of 
morning or midday 
deliveries, gets earlier 
action, A MailOpener 
can contribute 10 the business day of 
everybody in your office. 

It snips a hairline edge from the 
envelope neatly and quickly, without 
touching the contents. Can handle 
envelopes of any size, paper stock, 
thickness. Can be used by anybody. 

Soon pays for itself even in a small 
office. Three models: the electric LA, 
has automatic feed, high speed for 
letters; the electric LE. opens assorted 
sizes, as fast as you can feed It; the 




I.H (shown here), is small, low cost, 
hand operated, for the small office. 
Ask any of 1 70 Pitney-Bowes offices 
to show you all three. 

FREE; Send for folder which telh fkt 
advantage.) of the MailOpener f plus handy 
chart of latest postal rates. 

=■ Pitney-Bowes 

W mailOpeners 

^ Pitney- Bowes, Inc. 

1330 Walnut Street, Stamford. Conn. 

, . . originator of the postage meter . . . 
t?0 attnes tn I S ijwf ( antttta. 




VENTILATING GUIDEBOOK 




how to increase 
PERSONAL COMFORT, 
PRODUCTION, 
AND PROFIT 



Here's a handy 12-page guidebook to help you plan the best possible use 
of ventilation — regardless of your particular business ot type of building. 
Non-technical, plain-talking "Fresh Air Is Free" covers the ventilating 
problem from your point of view , , . show how llg fans (and there s a 
type for every situation ) promote personal comfort, lead to increased 
production and profit. Clip the coupon for your free copy. 

IlgIlectric v ^til ati ng~co7 

2E87 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 41, III. 

~2 Please rush your new color brochure "Fresh Air Is Free , . Enjoy It." 
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but NOT CLOSED 



TP&L's Industrial Development 
Drvision not only helps you solve 
plant location problems with data 
on cost factors, community facile 
ties, markets, traffic, manpower, 
mineraf resources, taxes, water 
and utilities , . alJ compiled in 
concise and factual form to your 
individual industry requirements 
it continues to assist in many 
ways after your new plant is lo- 
cated in its service area, the 
"Bright Spot of Texas." For pro- 
fessional and confidential counsel 
in the privacy of your own office, 
write or call: 

J. 0. Epp right, Director 
Industrial Development Division 



TEXAS POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 

Dallas, Texas 





Why Tropical Cold Process Hoofing 
Can Cut Your Roof Repair Costs 

Your own unskilled labor applies it quickly, easily 
with no need for hazardous healing equipment 

1. A layer of Tropical Roofkoter n applied, 
forming a tough, flexible water -tight film 
that resists extreme heat and cold, will not 
blister, harden or dry out. 

2. Lightweight Tropiglas is unrolled, placed on 
the surface of the Jfaof koler. Roof ko tec "seeps 
through" Tropigfas, which becomes imbedded 
in the coating. 

3. A final layer ot Roofkoter over the Tropigla* 
forms a weather tight surface free of air 
pockets. 

RESULT You have restored 
years at trouble Iree life to 
your old root . . . it a cost far 
lets thin any other method. 

VW*t for fouf ft** copy of 
"Soring Old tocft 

HEAVY-DUTY MAINTENANCE PAINTS SINCE 1113 

ROPICAL 

SUBSIDIARY OF HOOKEt CHEMICAL CORPORATION 



GO INTERNATIONAL 

continued 

house brokers as well as import 
merchants and commission houses 
from the National Council of Ameri- 
can Importers, Inc., New York. 

Management consultants: A num- 
ber of management consultants 
presently offer services overseas. 

Some of the more prominent firms 
in the past few years have created 
separate international divisions to 
provide a wide range of services 
overseas equivalent to those avail- 
able in the U. S. 

Others, specializing only in the 
international field, have opened 
branches in the key industrial mar- 
kets abroad to render on-the-spot 
studies for a growing list of both 
U. and overseas companies. 

Management service organiza- 
tions: If your operations reach the 
point where a base or holding com- 
pany overseas is a logical step, you 
can hire a management service or- 
ganization to help set up this com- 
plicated structure. It will attend to 
the formalities and, if necessary, 
even manage much of the detail of 
your holding company. Such organ- 
izations are discussed in the re- 
search report ' 'Organizing Foreign- 
Base Corporations" by K. H. Lovell, 
published by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 

What are the built-in means by 
which the newcomer can go inter- 
national? There is the indirect or 
push-button approach which in- 
volves several variants. 

Export brokers or commission 
merchants can keep you clear of all 
complexities You can get your cash 
quickly but you have no continuity 
in or control of marketing; don't 
know where or for what price your 
goods are sold overseas and run the 
risk of losing markets to more ag- 
gressive competitors. 

Combination export managers 
work under a retainer and or com- 
mission type contract as your ex- 
port department. They free you 
from the mechanics of overseas 
marketing, shipping and financing, 
but your product line competes for 
time and attention with all other 
goods thai make up the manager's 
product-mix. 

The Webb-Pomerene trade as- 
sociations are another vehicle for 
combined exporting. Companies 
can, under certain conditions, de- 
velop a cooperative sales organiza- 
tion to fend off foreign competition 
in international commerce. Here 
again it is the diffusion of market- 



ing effort among the many products 
that diminishes maximum sales and 
profit potential for individual prod- 
ucts. Details on such associates can 
be obtained from the Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington. 

Cooperative manufacturing ex- 
port departments are another means 
of spreading the cost, and the ef- 
fectiveness, of exporting overseas. 
There are two variations: 1, Turn- 
ing over all exporting to a locally 
based manufacturer whose export 
department has the spare time and 
the staff to promote sales of related, 
but noncompetitive, products on a 
share- t he-cost basis and, 2 t the 
"mother hen" concept. Here com- 
panies with established export divi- 
sions take under their wings new- 
comers to the export field in their 
locale. They train them in the vari- 
ous export disciplines, under day- 
by-day working conditions, and help 
them eventually set up their own 
export departments, guiding them 
through the start-up phase. 

Overseas contract manufacturing 
and distribution is a comparatively 
new technique and can be used for 
limited or major objectives. One ap- 
proach is to "hire" U. S. -based 
companies which have access to 
manufacturing contractors or affili- 
ates abroad with excess plant capa- 
ity. Another method, recently tried 
on a limited scale, is to contract 
with overseas-based U. S. subsidi- 
aries in noncompetitive lines to 
manufacture or distribute product 
lines under contract. 

All these part-time, push-button 
methods can only be regarded as 
export exped iencies. In most in- 
stances they leave the individual 
firm exposed to sales and profit at- 
trition from stateside and overseas 
competitors. The direct approach, 
of course, is to set up an interna- 
tional activity within the company. 
This can be done fairly simply, or 
through more sophisticated struc- 
tures which encompass overseas 
branches, subsidiaries, licensees, 
joint ventures and affiliates. 

Such elaboration, however, is not 
the immediate problem for the 
average U. S. firm. More to the 
point is the need to take a look at 
the competitive realities of today 
as these stem from export and im- 
port expansions all over the world. 

—ALEXANDER O, STANLEY 

REPRINTS of "How to Go Interna- 
tional" may be obtained for 30 
cents a copy, $14 per 100, or $120 
per 1J0O0 from Nations Business, 
1615 H St.. NW.. Washington, 
DC, 20006. Please enclose remit- 
tance ti it ft order. 
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New! 
MULT 1ST ENO 

by Sjdgl 

the money-saving die- 

sfaW* 

coupon! 




THIS IS N0.1 IN SALES, OF 
ALL DICTATING MACHINES. 

HOW COME? Some machines are made 
by giant companies with great corporate 
images. Others have a look created by 
famous industrial designers. Still others 
enjoy the advantages of 4-color advertising 
in chic magazines. Why then does 
STENORETTE® out-sell them aU? For 
one reason and one reason only: your busi- 
nessman- from- Missouri has to be shown 
why he .should spend something like twice 
the cost of STENORETTE for a machine 
that does half the job. When he is shown, 
when he sees STENORETTE in action - 
handles the mike controls with ease . . , 
hears the clarity of his voice on playback 
, , . understands the economy and efficiency 
of magnetic tape . . . realizes that one 
STENORETTE is both a dictator and 
transcriber — he decides he can't buy bet- 
ter no matter how much he spends. If 
you're one of these facts-on-the-line-and- 
no-nonsense executives, you'll give 
STENORETTE the opportunity to be 
heard — and talked to. Check at least one 
of the boxes in the coupon. 

B Stenorette -TD 

„„i, $22950 

Complete wrtn dictating or transcribing accessories 
PLUS FET 

The DeJUR-Amsco Corporation 

OVER 40 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF PRECISION ELECTRONIC & PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PRODUCTS 

Stenorette is a registered trademark of the DeJur- 
Amsco Corporation protected by design patents 
'191402 and 191582 

CDeJUR AMSCO CORPORATION 1T)*3 



DeJUR^AMSCO CORPORATION 
Northern BJvd at 46th St 
Long Island City N Y. 

) I'm interested Send detail* 
) Send free booklet. "How To 

Measure Tim* With Tape" 
i Arrjnge a demonstration 
) Talk Id me about Mulltsteno 
) I'm sold Send a machine. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

continued from page 39 

the (rend toward more and more 
centralization represents a meat 
danger to the kind of government 
which we have historically had, and 
which we will need in the future. 

Of course, one reason why some 
states have failed to live up to their 
responsibilities is that pre-emption 
of tax sources by the federal govern- 
ment leaves less and leas money 
with which the states ran meet their 
obligations. 

Are state officials really any closer to 
the voters than are the representa- 
tives in Washington, what with today's 
travel and communications? 

Yes, I think so. It may be in some 
ways partly psychological. The citi- 
zen is far more likely to call on his 
city councilman, or his school board 
member, his county commissioner, 
or his governor, and make his prob- 
lems known than he is to attempt 
to deal with his U, S, representative 
or senators, and certainly more so 
than with any of the bureaus in 
Washington w r hich seem far away 
and not subject to his control. 

Perhaps the tederal program that 
worked best, when you consider all 
things, was the draft program. And 
I think that the reason was the local 
draft board. 

Of course my view is necessarily 
conditioned by my experience in 
Colorado. I know that the volume 
of mail and telephone calls and re- 
quests for appearances is much 
cur congressional delegation's offices. 

I have a program we call our 
governor's forum. I travel the 
state, taking with me selected mem- 
bers of my cabinet, department 
heads, and conduct two-day meet- 
ings in various parts of the state 
in which we seek participation and 
interest through questions, corn- 
greater in my office than it is in 
ments, suggestions, from the people 
in the area. 

Should the states give local govern 
ments more power to consolidate, to 
tax, to incur indebtedness, so they 
could meet their problems better? 

There is a great deal of work that 
tteeds to be done in this field. 

Practically all states have a sys- 
tem of local government that was 
organized a great many years ago, 
and it has been added to and not 
pends on the property tax, which is 
organized efficiently. Further, in 
most areas, local government de- 
perhaps an outmoded form of taxa- 
tion. In any event, it has been used 



to such an extent that reliable al- 
ternatives must be found, 

lit our state we have begun a 
study in depth of the organization 
of local government and its financ- 
ing. We have a citizens committee 
of 100 people which includes mem- 
bers of the legislature, and appoint- 
ees who represent other levels of 
government and other interests. We 
contemplate it is going to beat least 
a two-year study program. 

We are going to start with the 
analysis of what services the various 
local government entities provide; 
how are they financed; who uses 
the services. And we hope to mod- 
ernize our local governmental sys- 
tem, because it must l>e kept strong 
and efficient. 

In Colorado, and I am sure it's 
true in most states, we have a con- 
tinuous proliferation of special pur- 
pose districts- We have the counties 
which were designed in the time 
when transportation was by horse 



Is federal aid necessary to solve 
the unemployment problem? Suc- 
cessful state programs show the 
answer is "no." For a useful ex- 
ample, see page 62 



rather than by modern means. We 
have whole new cities. We have 
school districts, of course. We have 
been successful then' in stimulating 
a voluntary consolidation of school 
districts, and it seems to me to point 
the way toward perhaps solutions 
in other fields; further consolidation 
and further efficient organization. 

What are the particular efficiencies 
and benefits of government on the 
state level as contrasted to federal? 

Well, let's start with the functions 
that the states now are handling 
without question or quarrel, They 
handle the local court system. They 
also run institutions, the rehabilita- 
tion of those who are mentally ill 
or retarded, the penal and correc- 
tional institutions. And there's no 
thought that these functions should 
be removed, although there have 
been moves in the mental health 
field to provide additional federal 
money. 

We also, of course, are in the 
business of education; primary and 
se condary education, and state-sup- 
ported education beyond the high 



school. Again I don't believe there 
is any thought that these functions 
would better be served on a federal 
level, with the possible exception, 
again, of those who wish to provide 
additional money by the central 
government taxing and returning 
money to the states. It seems to me 
that these functions are better han- 
dled on a state level and will con- 
tinue to be better handled on a 
state level. 

Then there are welfare problems. 
Again the federal government has 
intruded itself into these fields Now 
there is the issue of whether a fed* 
rial plan should he established fm 
health care for the aged under social 
security. 

Just on the basis of pure ma the* 
matics and efficiency, it does not 
seem to be sensible that money be 
obtained by federal government tax- 
ation, taken to Washington, and 
then returned to the states. Their is 
a loss involved in the process itself. 

And although the federal govern 
ment does have an interest in the 
fact that all people, regardless of 
what state, have proper education, 
or that misery and suffering be al- 
leviated, it doesn't seem sensible 
that if one state, through a lack of 
proper economic basis, or two states, 
or three states, need help from out- 
side, we should then make the 
same pattern apply to all of the 
states in the nation. 

It is like pulling all the teeth 
in both jaws in order to be sure to 
remove the one with a cavity. 

Some people think that federal grant- 
in-aid programs present a jungle of 
political and financial procedures. Do 
you think that this is so, from your 
experience in the governor's office? 

Yes. We find it in so many areas. 
The highway program, of course, 
presents one form of government 
grant-in-aid and certain regulations; 
the U. S. Employment Service, un- 
employment compensation, welfare 
programs; all provide rather index 
ible standards and procedures, none 
of which is the same. They need- 
lessly complicate government in its 
present form. 

Should there be a periodic review of 
the various grant-in-aid programs? 

Certainly I'd be in favor of that. 
But I think there 1 should rather be 
a definite effort to return tax sources 
to the states along with the responsi- 
bilities. 

Inevitably, regardless of how effi- 
cient this review might be, or re- 
gardless of how efficiently you run 
governmental programs, if we in the 
United States continue to expand 
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ihv art'a of government into more 
and more fields, the cost of govern- 
ment will increase. 

And there is a point-and just ex- 
actly what the point is I don't know 
—at which the government becomes 
so large that we change the basic 
governmental and sociological con- 
cept we have all adhered to. 

What functions that are now part of 
the grant-in-aid program should be 
turned back to the states? 

The welfare field should be a 
State and local problem. They 
should let us have the tax sources, 
the tax revenues. But, although I'm 
in favor of turning hack some func- 
tions, I think it's most important 
that we make our defense and not 
let this move toward centralization 
increase. 

The evident desire of the present 
central government to intrude itself 
into the field of education, into t In- 
field of medical care, is an example 
of the continuing trend toward cen- 
tralization and movement to Wash- 
ington, 

What about the problem of retraining 
workers, for example? Is this some- 
thing that can be done better on the 
state or federal level? 

With the funds available, it cer- 
tainly would he better done on the 
state level. We are more cognizant 
of the local needs, the desires. We 
ire, of course, already heavily in 
i duration of all kinds, including vo- 
cational and retraining education. 
The states, I am sure, are in a bet- 
ter position to handle retraining 
than is some bureau far removed 
from the scene. 

Governor, do you know of any federal 
control that has come about as a re 
suit of federal aid programs? 

The aid to needy and the aid to 
dependent children programs have 
provided sets of standards which 
run contrary to the legitimate de 
sires of the local county officials 
who are administering the aid. And 
those who complain are met with 
ft* answer that they cannot handle 
il different way because of the 
federal standards. 

I fin H that, in ihe outlying parts 
of the state of Colorado, local citi- 
zens or lc-alomcialsof^n™ 

thatwelfnn dd hehandl.,1 hi. 

,i,ater extent «n the ^ ^ 
than on the state level They make 
K valid point that they are in a 
Ztor potion to judge the noss, 
hlc abuses and the needs. 

• a j*.ii aid be better adminis- 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

continued 

block grant rather than specific grants 
for specific purposes? 

If we were to buy the concept of 
the money being collected in the 
states and sent to Washington and 
then returned, if we have to go that 
far, then I would prefer to have the 
money returned to the states with- 
out strings attached. 

As a matter of fact there has been 
a suggestion that the federal gov- 
ernment return a percentage of the 
income taxes collected in a state to 
that state for education purposes. 
Now this seems to me waste motion 
if we could divide the tax sources. 

In Colorado, for example, our 
general fund budget is roughly SI 35 
million on a fiscal year basis. This 
isn't the entire amount of money 
we spend because there are many 
earmarked funds— the highway de- 
partment, the game and fish depart- 
ment, and so on. We spend in total 
about $350 million to $400 million. 

On the other hand, the federal 
income tax take out of Colorado 
last year was some $1.2 billion. Now 
the comparison there indicates that 
we would have relatively little dif- 
ficulty in financing the expansion 
that we need in our education be- 
yond the high school program as a 
result of our increased population 
and the number of young people 
seeking this kind of education. We 
would have very little problem fi- 
nancing it if we could have just a 
portion of these funds left in the 
state of Colorado. 

Obviously, there are federal pro- 
grams which require large sums of 
money— national defense, and so on; 
but certainly to increase the 
amount, or even to continue to take 
the present amount of money out 
of the state, and then talk about 
expanding programs from the fed- 
eral level doesn't make me very 
optimistic about the continuation 
of the federal system. 

Total state government spending has 
increased about five-fold since the 
war. Do we need a new kind of tax 
structure? 

What I think is worth accom- 
plishing is the readjustment of 
tax sources from the federal gov- 
ernment to the state, whether you do 
it by a credit against federal taxes, 
whether you do it by rebate, 
whether you do it by reduction of 
federal taxes for a consequent in- 
crease of state taxes. If we reduce 
the federal tax we must, of course, 
consequently reduce the area of 



activity of the federal government 

Do you think state governments can 
meet metropolitan area problems bet- 
ter in the future? 

Yes, I do. Let me give you the 
example of Denver, 

We have a large and growing 
metropolitan problem in Denver. 
Denver is not only a city, but its 
a county and it's a school district, 
and a congressional district, too. 

As a consequence, when Denver 
annexes adjoining territory it takes 
land away from the adjoining 
county and from the adjoining 
school district, and it makes for un- 
certainty in administrative plan- 
ning. It has caused all sorts of prob- 
lems, not the least of which has been 
a psychological sort of competition. 
It's a problem that we all realize 
lias to be solved. 

Again, the citizens committee of 
MX) T spoke of has been working 
in this area for a great many years, 
recognizing the problem. 

If this problem is to be solved, 
and it must be, it will only be 
solved by the work on the local 
level which has a reasonable chance 
of securing the backing of the citi- 
zens. If you attempted to have a 
Washington bureau or board at- 
tempt to solve the problem, I think 
it would prove impossible. I would 
imagine that in line with their pro- 
posed solutions in other fields that 
Washington would simply come up 
with the recommendation that more 
money be added. 

You don't think we need a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs, then, in Wash- 
ington? 

No, I certainly don't 

Governor, what will be the impact of 
the Supreme Court decision allowing 
people to take reapportionment dis- 
putes to the federal courts? Will states 
be more responsive to needs? 

Well, that decision, together with 
other movements across the nation, 
has had its effect already in the 
stimulation of reapportionment of 
many state* legislatures. 

Again using Colorado as an ex- 
ample, in the last general election 
there were two amendments to the 
State Constitution proposed in con- 
nection with this problem, one of 
which would have required the re- 
apportionment of the legislature 
solely on I he basis of population, the 
other, a "Federal Plan," which pro- 
vided that the lower house be ap- 
portioned strictly on the basis of 
population, and the senate, the up- 
per house, be apportioned partly on 
population but also giving some rec- 



ognition to the geography of the 
state. 

The Federal Plan was approved 
by I he people in the last general 
election. And it has been imple- 
mented by our legislature. 

This approach was opposed in the 
federal courts, but a three-man 
bench of federal judges dismissed 
the complaint and upheld the Fed- 
eral Plan. Whether this will be ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, I 
don't know; but there are similar 
cases pending in the Supreme Court 
which will decide whether area, tra- 
dition, history, geography — factors 
other than population— properly 
have a place in the apportionment 
of legislatures. 

What responsibilities do businessmen 
have to the state government? Should 
they become more deeply involved 
in state politics? 

As a general rule, they are not 
involved nearly enough. Perhaps it's 
part of a larger problem. For a 
meat many years a great, many 
people felt that the participation in 
politics was somehow immoral and 
that nice people, proper people, 
didn't do it; that you turned your 
hack on it. This, of course, is non- 
sense. Then* are many movements 
which recognize that politics is the 
art of government, and that unless 
we properly run the type of govern- 
ment we have that we will lose it. 

I think this general attitude has 
been even worse, perhaps, in regard 
to state government, state politics. 
It has been a stepchild even to a 
greater extent than government at 
other levels. 

The state government needs, not 
only from businessmen, but from all 
citizens, their interest and their par 
ticipation. 

Would you say that state government 
can have a rebirth, a new role it has 
not had in recent years? 

Yes, I think it am. It's going to 
require not only the interest and 
participation that I speak about on 
the state level. Certainly each state 
must put itself in order. But it also 
is going to take the kind of success 
ful interest and participation which 
will change the general thinking in 
the central, the federal government. 

If we can work right in the pre- 
cinct, the county and the state, and 
certainly in the national elections, 
we can reverse the trend toward 
centralization, or at least halt it I 
am firmly convinced that this is one 
of the most im[x>rtant things that 
we can do to protect the Wiui of 
society and government in which we 
have prospered and progressed END 
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NEW LOOK 
AT BUS /NESS 
REGULATION 



Congress will investigate agencies' tactics 

Congress will soon make an important new investigation of the way all 
federal agencies handle government's day-to-day dealings with business. 

Support is growing for bills to overhaul government procedures and to 
even the balance now rigged in favor of the regulators. 

The bills would affect the company or individual seeking a new TV li 
cense, airline route, patent, or research and development contract, protesting 
an Agriculture Department order or denial of a veteran's pension, appealing 
a government contracting officer s ruling, or wrestling with a labor dispute. 

President Kennedy has said that delays in procedure and failure to develop 
clear regulatory policies hamper agency ability to 'further the expansion of 
certain facets of our economy, as well as the basic tenets that underlie our 
system of free enterprise." 

Senate Minority Leader Everett M. Dirksen charges that most citizens 
exposed to the regulatory process com plain of "delay, costliness, difficulty in 
finding out what to do. where to do it. how to do it, a feeling that there are 
no guidelines within which and by which the system operates, and, if un- 
successful, a feeling that the proceeding was not fair/' 

The main goals of one proposal sponsored by Senators Dirksen and Edward 
V. Long of Missouri, are to promote the more efficient operation of the gov- 
ernment's bureaus, boards and agencies that administer some 1()6 regulatory 
laws, and to protect the rights of people who deal with them. 

A highlight of their bill would forbid an agency even to begin an action that 
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and-desist order, or a similarly severe move without convincing the equiva- 
lent of a grand jury that it had probable cause to do so. 

Proponents feel that this should help deal with complaints that the agen- 
cies put businesses to a lot of time and expense defending themselves against 
unfounded charges. 

A further requirement that the agency's moves could not be made public 
until the jury panel acted would at least reduce complaints of prosecution 
hy press release. 

One congressional expert comments that an agency lawyer was horrified 
at the thought of an administrative grand jury encroaching on regulators' 
preserves. "It's a perversion of the whole theory of administrative regula- 
tion," he said. 

Hearings on the bills will start later this fall 

You can expect testimony citing concrete cases in support of reforms, 
criticism of existing law by independent authorities, and reports generated 
by the presidentially appointed Administrative Conference of the United 
States. 

The hearings will focus on such problems involving business as: 
* Denial of elementary fairness to individuals and business firms involved 
in cases with federal agencies, 

► Costly, time-consuming procedures that result from a lack of policy to 
guide the public or the agency staffs, and that do little to develop such 
policies. 

Critics charge that citizens dealing with government get shortchanged on 
their rights to legal representation and information vital to their interests. 
Your right to have full legal representation now is guaranteed only in "pro- 
ceedings." Investigations, even though they they may reflect unfavorably on 
g business, are not considered proceedings. 

For example, the Kroger Company and other food chains were denied 
the right to have a legal representative enter objections, make statements, 
or examine a client in a Federal Trade Commission public investigation 
not proceeding— concerning milk prices in Indiana. Here the Commission 
was overruled in court. 

Who said what? 

Another complaint is that you often can't find out who accused you nf 
something. This is not confined to the regulatory agencies. 

Senator Dirksen cites an Illinois corn farmer whose acreage allotment was 
reduced because somebody challenged his earlier planting record. 

The farmer wanted to know who said what. 

The Agriculture Department's position was that "release of the informa- 
tion would impair the legitimate interests of the persons supplying the in 
formation" and "would result in less effective administration of programs." 

The complaint went all the way up to Agriculture Secretary Orville L, 
Freeman, but the farmer lost. 

In a Trade Commission case, some witnesses who had been questioned 
by agency investigators testified against a food chain. But the Commission 
refused to answer when asked whether the investigators had turned up any 
information favorable to the firm. 

The same agency refused in another case to let the defendant see docu- 
ments spelling out its own interpretation of a number of laws concerning 
price -fixing. 

The National Labor Relations Board regards its manuals of instruction 
for field personnel as classified information. And, in one case, the Labor 
Department tried to keep an employer from seeing statements of certain 
employes although they had already been publicly identified as having 
made statements. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission held t continued on page 106) 
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... In Congressional Debate on 

Davis-Bacon Act Reform 

The Davis-Bacon Act was passed as "emergency" legislation in 1931, 
when the U. S. Government was embarking on a public works program. 

The bill was designed to protect local building trades workers and 
prevent contractors from bringing lower-paid workers into the area. 
It provides that "mechanics and laborers" employed in Federally- 
financed construction be paid "the prevailing wage" in the community. 

In recent years , the expansion in Federal loans and grants for con- 
struction has enlarged the economic impact of the law. In 194 5 t for 
example, 3 t 884 wage determinations were made by the Department of 
Labor; now almost 50,000 wage determinations containing approxima tely 
5,000,000 individual wage determinations are issued annually. 

The Increased impact of the Act has emphasized the importance of the 
sharp criticisms that have been directed both at the Act and at its 
administration* It is charged that unrealistic determinations have 
unnecessarily increased the coat of government construction, that they 
have fostered jurisdictional strikes. Most important criticism is 
that aggrieved parties have no opportunity to present their case to 
impartial courts for judicial review. 



The National Chamber now makes avail, 
able a streamlined legislative information 
service. 

It is called, //ere * the Issue. 

Kxccuti\e* ^ Jio have learned about this 
legislative information service, ami *li<> 
are making use of it. are enthusiastic about 
it. For instance: 
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— From Pillsbury Company, Minne- 
apolis. 'Minn.: "Here's the Issue i* hiphh 
useful for firms that are serious about 
developing arid operating an effertive pro- 
gratn in public affairs," 

From ihe American Acinic tm of 

Central Practice, KatiMis City, Mo.: "<>! 
.ill the legislative analysis and information 

services available thia jg eaail) Ac (mi** 

— From the Iowa Good Koad^ Asm*. 
rial ion, J>c> Moines, Iowa: "Urn's the 
Issue i* filling a need and a void that has 
lon» existed.*' 
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2. An analysis of the proposal. This 
analysis shows how the proposal came into 
being ami w ho is back of it— and the 
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3. A summary of all the significant legis 
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REGULATION 

continued 

that parties under investigation are 
not entitled to inspect all answers 
to questionnaires sent to customers 
in a cast 1 involving suspension of a 
broker -dealer's license. 

The Commission also argues that 
individuals who testify in closed in- 
vestigations must not be allowed (o 
obtain copies of their own testimony 
for fear this might promote "coach- 
ing of witnesses," according to Com- 
missioner Manuel F Cohen 

A committee of the Administra- 
tive Conference criticized this type 
of thinking as presuming perjurious 
intent in a witness who may simply 
wish to cheek the way his own 
words are quoted in the transcript. 

These problems of information in 
specific cases are believed partly to 
blame for the frequent worthless- 
ness of informal conferences and 
other attempts to pare a dispute 
down to the real issues before a 
formal process begins. 

Government balks 

Government agencies naturally 
resist giving the defendant a bill of 
particulars, After all, they have lit- 
tle to gain, what with sweeping 
powers of investigation, testing, in- 
spection and expert knowledge far 
beyond the capacity of many pri- 
vate groups or individuals. 

"No matter how generous the 
hearing officers," said an Admin 
istrative Conference committee, "one 
can scarcely doubt that the agency 
rights are, in Orwellian terms, 4 more 
equal 4 than the rights of private 
citizens." 

Daniel J. McOauley, Jr., a for- 
mer member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and former 
Trade Commission general counsel, 
says: 

"Doubtless attorneys who prac- 
tice before a particular agency and 
who are knowledgeable with respect 
to the agency's procedures , , , can 
find their way through the rules 
and evaluate their chances for ob- 
taining the desired information. 

■*I must confess, however, that 
this Philadelphia lawyer has been 
unable to understand in depth some 
of the regulations of agencies with 
which he has had no previous ex- 
perience." 

Another problem is how to insure 
that the results of formal procedures 
will be based on the record. 

Professor Roger C. Cramton, of 
the University of Michigan Law 
School, says of certain Interstate 
Commerce Commission rate cases: 



*"A hearing examiner, for example, 
may prepare a seemingly well rea- 
soned recommended report; in Ian 
other] section , . , the report writer 
may take a different tack and pre- 
pare a final report which does not 
draw very heavily upon the ex- 
aminer's recommended report: final- 
ly, in the section of review the 
reviewer may reject the report 
writer's approach and substantially 
adopt the examiner's report as the 
basis of a new draft order." 

One study concluded that the dis- 
agreement between examiner and 
Commission was largely due to the 
Commission drawing different con- 
clusions from the same facts or ap- 
plying a different policy. 

An Administrative Conference 
panel warns that, "It is at least 
sometimes possible for a hearing of- 
ficer to learn matters from the 
agency technical staff that a de- 
fendant would wish to refute or 
subject to cross-examination if he 
could know it was available to the 
hearing officer or the agency." 

At the root of many of these 
problems is the fact that agency 
heads and others with final respon- 
sibility would be overburdened with 
a crushing caseload if they tried to 
handle a fraction of their agencies' 
dealings with the public. 

But while they delegate activities, 
they have all the responsibility and 
authority. 

Federal Appeals Judge Henry J 
Friendly urges that the agencies 
draw up more specific policies. 

A congressional committee should 
not try to do the job of setting pol- 
icy for an agency, he says in his 
"The Federal Administrative Agen- 
cies: The Need for Better Defini- 
tion of Standards." 

"A more useful role would he 
for the committee to press the 
agency for policy statements, and 
not be satisfied with such weasel ings 
as we have seen. . . 

Delegation of responsibility be- 
ing inevitable, says Judge Friendly, 
"definition of standards is required 
if the agency members an* to be the 
masters of the staff rather than the 
slaves of anonymous Neros, each 
fiddling his own tune." 

If the agencies give more time to 
policy-making, add other experts, 
processing time and workloads will 
be sharply cut. 

There will be less temptation (o 
Ale applications in violation of ex- 
plicit policy, they say, and those 
that are filed can be handled more 
quickly with clear guidelines. 

Criticism of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission provides a case 
in point. 



Professor Cramton notes that al- 
though the Commission applies \i> 
powers to make general rules in- 
volving safety and some other mat- 
ters, it rarely creates policies 
governing the setting of rates on 
other than a case-by-case basis. 

"Some critics would even assert 
that intelligible standards have not 
emerged from the process of case- 
hy case adjudication, with the re- 
sult that members of the industry 
are encouraged to litigate because 
of the inability to predict results in 
advance of the agency's ad hoc 
decisions," he says. 

Grant poker game 

This lack of standards also con- 
tributes to the defeat of prehearing 
conferences designed to speed cases, 
as well as the hearings themselves. 

*Thc settlement conference in re 
cent cases has resembled a giant 
poker game," says Professor Cram* 
ton. The company puts its lx>st f<*)t 
forward with a concrete proposal, 
the agency stalT shifts to the posi- 
tion of opponent, third parties join 
in with their own bargaining power 
before anything seriously gets under 
way. 

The congressional hearings also 
will probably air complaints thai 
such agencies as the Trade Com- 
mission often pursue complaints 
with little apparent justification 
see "Crowing Issue: High ( 1 osf «>l 
Justice," May, Nation's Busi- 
ness}. 

I low would the lulls based in part 
on recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission, two Administrative 
Conferences, the American Bar As- 
sociation and law school faculties 
deal with these and other problems 
arising under the administrative 
system? 

First, they would strengthen the 
position of hearing examiners, whose 
decisions in any case would be final 
unless appealed on certain specified 
grounds to safeguard the rights of 
individuals against arbitrary deei 
sions or error. 

Special appeals boards would be 
established to bear these cases, bul 
would only consider issues on which 
the appeals were based, thereby 
avoiding the full-scale rehashing of 
cases and addition of new issues 
by the agencies late in the game. 

Decisions of the appeals board 
would be final, unless the accused 
appealed to the agency itself. < This 
avenue would be barred to the 
agency staff, > Her** again, the ap- 
peal would be based on specific 
grounds and would be considered 
on those grounds alone. 

The hills contain sections de- 
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The only way to top it 



With a crash liclmct. 

]t was the only way. 

You sec. Remington took a new 
look at adding machines and came up 
with the Remington Model 4. The 
most advanced electric of them all. 

We didn't just plop a motor on a 
hand adder. Not us. 

Ki.-ht from tin-' wc hu,lt t1l,rs 
a electric. All the way. With radical 
departures from conventional design. 

Like'' Like a drive shaft that ro- 
tates a complete 360*. Not half-way. 
No slam-bang back-and-torth mo- 
tions which cause premature old age 

nkeM.iketliefaettha.almovmg 
parts are sealed^cushioned .n dust- 
proof Bakelite* chambers. 

Hv .he wav. about those movmg 

V Thn« old-fashioned pivots, 
P!, n no sn 1 which used to get 

'""^-^telTt^mra 
thcy ve almost er a ^ be- 
deep gouge tn NWMT BEM 

FOI A DIMON$T»ATlON. CAU 



fore getting gouged themselves. After 
live million impressions, they'll still be 
printing as clear as the first. (They'll 
probably outlast us all.) 

This Remington adder will do all 
ihc usual things— like add, subtract, 
multiply and divide — with relentless 
accuracy. 

Not even rough weather v. ill stop 




OFFICE MACHINES 
DIVISION Of SPEfftY HAND COtPOtAflON 

INGTON OFFICE OH AUTHORIZED DEALER. OR WHITE 



it. Irriditc coating on cadmium plat- 
ing shrugs of! rust. Even at 99% hu- 
midity! At the other extreme, it won't 
falter when you need a sweater! 

And when they were done, our 
compulsive engineers went ahead and 
added fifty-two extra innovations. 

Fanatics? Yes. But now who could 
top this remarkable adding machine ? 

They could. Willi i\ Cycolac 1 cover 
that's really a crash helmet. Made of 
the same special polymers in helmets 
worn by racing drivers. 

Try to dent it. scratch it or stain it. 
Just try. You won't get far. 

Built for hard work and hard 
knocks, the Remington Model 4 
Adding Machine can really take it. 

Why can't you? Right in your own 
accounting department. 
Note; This advertisement does not re- 
flect our opinion alone. The Model 4 
Adding Machine has already received 
heaps of praise. Even from top com- 
petitors. 

*Tra4etwfc a Uum C*pW« lxnt»U* f Interna* «f tarf f jfmf 
DEH.N* *3 SPSRRY RAND BUILDING, N< Y. 1% N. Y. 



REGULATION 

continued 

signed to strip the needles^ secrecy 
from the workings of h urea tic racy, 
with exceptions limited to purely 
internal communi cations of an 
agency and considerations of na- 
tional defense. 

There is a provision that in the 
case of opinions and orders involv- 
ing countless relations between 
agencies and given companies, idert- 
tifying details could be omitted to 
safeguard legitimate business se- 
crets. 

Two other provisions, one making 
the setting of rates the subject of 
strictest formal procedure and the 
other limiting contacts between 
agency sections, are designed to 
make sure that on-the-record pro- 
ceedings are just that 

To offset the advantage now en- 
joyed by the agencies, private par- 
ties would be assured of wider 
powers to subpoena witnesses. This 
would be coupled with greater 
rights of the individual to learn 
what the government's case amounts 
to in advance of hearings, through 
proceedings similar to those avail- 
able in the courts. 

Witnesses in any type of action 
would be assured of full rights to 
legal representation. 

Fuller use of prehearing confer- 
ences would be encouraged, plus 
expanded recourse to informal ne- 
gotiations. 

Although these reforms appear 
procedural, they were designed to 
force the agencies involved to de- 
velop up-to-date policies, declare 
them as openly as possible, and see 
that they are followed. END 
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FOOD PROCESSING IN 4-STATE AREA OF SOUTHEAST 
PASSES BILLION-DOLLAR MARK 



Production in Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi 
More Than Doubles U. S. Rate of Gain for 10 -Year Period 

Processing of foods and kindred products throughout these four Southeastern states 
has grown tremendously in the last 10 years. Value added by manufacture (process- 
ing) of meats, canned and frozen foods, beverages, and other such products increased 
from $344,652,000 in 1951 to $1,073,023,000 in 1961— a 211.3% gain versus 91.6% for 
the nation.* 




In the 10-year period ending 1961, payrolls 
in food processing in the 4-state area have 
increased over two and a half times. Salaries 
totaling $164,080,000 in '51 soared to 
$438,357,000 in '61— an increase of 167.2% 
compared with 73.6% for the U* S. In 1961 
there were 111,022 people employed in this 
fast -growing industry. This represents an 
increase of 70.4% over 1951 and is in con- 
trast to the national gain of 15.6% during 
the same period. 

Since 1961 the continuing rapid growth of 
this industry in the 4-state area is evidenced 
hy more than $66,900,000 in completed or 
committed plant construction.** In addi- 
t ion numerous experiment stations through- 
out the area continue to develop new food 
products and new processing techniques 



that stimulate even greater growth and 
diversification. 

To meet the ever-expanding needs of this 
dynamic food processing industry, and 
other industries in the 4 -state area, The 
Southern Company system continues to in- 
crease ita electric power facilities. During 
the period 1952-62, inclusive, the affiliated 
companies— Alabama, Georgia, Gulf and 
Mississippi Power Companies and Southern 
Electric Generating Company— have spent 
$1,336,000,000 for generating plants and 
transmission and distribution facilities. An- 
other $570 million expansion program is 
planned for the period 1963-65. 

It all adds up to opportunity; vital, mov- 
ing forces that can help your company grow! 



THE SOUTHERN COMPANY 



ATLANTA - 1330 W. PEACHTREE STREET 
BIRMINGHAM • 600 N. IB TH STRE ET 



Slonificant and continuing growth in this four-state area is 
ihown by these pertinent comparisons, 



thown o* uw i 

n.t* of Gain 1952-1W2 4-State Area United States 

Manufacturing Employment , , U.VA 0.7% 
Non-M-nufacturing 

Employment . 

Total C«h F*"n Income ■ ■ . 32 0'/, 



ftJK 



The last half of the twentieth century 
belongs to the South! 

. f 95f Annas/ Survey of Manufacturers, U. S, Oept, of 
Sources. c<jmmtfC€ . { ui* s t available figures.) 

* •fndt'srrtaf Deifelopment Boards of the 4 states. 



Tax cut— 

or April Fool trick? 

It looks as if Congress is going to give us a tax cut 

Your representatives seem much less determined to cut 
spending. 

In fact, the politicians are increasing our debt by at least 
as much as the tax reduction— or an array of programs of 
highly dubious national interest Included are so-called area 
redevelopment projects, accelerated public works and other 
pork barrel projects that favor one community at the expense 
of others. 

It's like that old April Fool trick. A dollar bill lies invit- 
ingly on the sidewalk. An unseen string is attached to it As 
you reach for the dollar, the trickster holding the string jerks 
away the dollar. 

A similar trick is played when as many billions are spent 
for vote-buying programs as are given in tax reduction. 

Unless wasteful spending is reduced, tax dollars will even- 
tually have to be jerked back to pay for it- 
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flECTROSTATIC 
COPIER 
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THE MAGIC BOX THAT GIVES YOU DRY COPIES AS EASY AS SAYING "SCM" 

(And you never have to handle copy paper.) 

' This remarkable copier produces brilliant, dust-free copies of anything up to 1 1 " x 17"- so simply you'll 
think it's magic. The "33" is completely automatic. Feed original only. The "33," with unique Synchro-Feed* 
does the rest.' Originals and your copies are stacked sequentially and separately, ready for immediate use. 
The "33" keeps running as long as you need it without overheating. Price: only $995. For a command 
performance of the "Magic Box." call your local SCM Representative now-or mail the coupon.*- 



] Copies colors, inks, pencil -everything! 
gg Makes 10 dry copies a minute. 

Copy paper is inside, activated automatically 
Jg Cost per copy is only 3 l M. 
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MBAftON 410 PARK AVENUE , N£W YORK 22, M. Y. aYa**aV 

^ CO ??^ntfrs - Mirchanl C»lcuUlOfi ■ Ptio4raopf«i - Addlm Machine* . Cash CTjTOlT 

CoroMtyP**^ w , m jBBiinHiirm ||iti| | . (Xlict Supply UiffUJ 



SCM Corporation, 410 Park Avenue, New York 22, Dept. NB 9 

□ Please send me detailed information on 
the SCM "33" Electrostatic Copier. 

□ Please? call me to arrange tor a demonstration 

*»m» 

Mir _ 



Company. 
Altar* Ian 




Ground-tin to n 
section of tile show* 



Floor; new Keniil*** \rchiirrtural Serio II Vinyl UbeMo#T8e in Gavsitl-f) " 1I a«4SuUt>w Wick. Counter Inise: Black 
k«*nL!ove* Vinyl. Your krntilc Dealer is in the fallow Pages — or i-on-uli vmir jt« -liiln-L !mil<U»r. or interior designer, 

Like to make your place a show place? No floor does it like 
Kentile's newest vinyl tile: Architectural Series 1L Ideal for heavy 
traffic area- because the sulitle design jjoes through and t hrough each 



h-lwiSn 1 ^, tile. Greaseproof. Easy to clean. Low -cost maintenance. 

through and through. 
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